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LITERATURE. 
The Life of Napoleon III., derived from State 
Records, from unpublished Family Corre- 
spondence, and from Personal Testimony. By 
Blanchard Jerrold. With Family Portraits 
in the possession of thé Imperial Family, 
and Facsimiles of Letters of Napoleon I., 
Napoleon JII., Queen Hortense, &c. In 
Four Volumes. Vol. I. (london: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1874.) 


An HIsTORIAN has always a difficult task. 
Man is so constituted that it is impossible 
for him to occupy his mind for a length of 
time with an individual, a nation, or an age, 
without his sympathies becoming enlisted on 
one side, without his heroes becoming the 
objects either of his admiration or of his 
hatred. If this tendency to one-sidedness is 
true of those who deal with the great 
men of antiquity, how much more true is it 
of those who undertake to describe the 
actions of a contemporary? It demands a 
real effort of will to speak impartially of 
Alexander, Caesar, or Nero: it is almost 
beyond our power to make this effort in 
writing the history of a man whose ashes are 
scarce cold, and whose acts have led to con- 
sequences which are still felt in the most 
direct manner by those very persons who are 
called to be the judges of his conduct. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, in the few lines of 
preface which introduce his work, tells us 
that his object is to “set forth impartially 
the great drama ”’ of the life of Napoleon III. 
Has he been really impartial? I think not, 
and I think his book ought to be ranked, not 
among histories, but among panegyrics. 
The good faith of the author cannot be 
doubted for a moment; a tone of profound 
conviction prevails throughout the entire 
volume ; but his sincerity only shows more 
clearly that it is a panegyric which he has 
written. Impartiality is nowhere to be 
found. 

Shall I myself be impartial in the ob- 
servations which I believe it my duty to 
offer? The reader will judge. I have, how- 
ever, a confession to make. At this moment 
there are in France, scarcely more than two 
classes of men—those who regret the Em- 
peror, and endeavour to erect in for his 
son the throne which fell at Sedan; and 
those who have vowed a bitter hatred to 
Napoleon. In the view of these latter the 
Emperor was a man who did two things : 
he corrupted and degraded France by the 
despotic rule to which he condemned her 
for twenty years; and, for an interest 
purely personal, or, at any rate, purely 
dynastic, he delivered her up to the horrors 
of an invasion which, after unprecedented 
disasters, has cost her five milliards of francs 
and two of her most industrious, most en- 
lightened, and best-loved provinces. The 
consequences of the misfortunes of the 
terrible year still press on France with their 











whole weight, and the vast majority of 
Frenchmen have not forgiven this. 

Iam one of this majority. Therefore it 
is not without much self-distrust that I have 
undertaken to review Mr. Jerrold’s book. I 
have nevertheless endeavoured to repress my 
private sentiments regarding the hero of 
this work, to confine myself to the compass 
of the first volume which goes no further 
than 1837, to forget the scenes of mourning 
and of blood which I have myself witnessed 
in my own country, to blot from my memory 
the image of the Prussian flag which I have 
seen waving over. the forts of Paris, and 
to restrict myself exclusively to remarks 
suggested by the book itself. The reader 
will judge whether they are well founded. 

The first chapters of the volume are de- 
voted to an account of the family of 
Napoleon III., and especially of the Empress 
Josephine, Queen Hortense, and King Louis. 
These portraits are skilfully set in an at- 
tractive description of Malmuison, the “ Sans 
Souci of the First Consul.” The author has 
drawn this description and these portraits 
from the best sources, viz., the recollections, 
memoirs and correspondence which the im- 
perial family has placed at his disposal. The 
picture may, perhaps, be suspected of some 
exaggeration, but it must be acknowledged 
that Mr. Jerrold has dexterously steered clear 
of the rock which necessarily presented it- 
self in the very beginning of his course. 
Louis, King of Holland, and his wife, Queen 
Hortense, were on very bad terms with each 
other. Mr. Jerrold acknowledges this, and 
nevertheless sets to work to praise them 
both. He passionately admires the Queen— 
all the while acknowledging (what, indeed, 
is indisputable) that she was guilty of the 
most grievous wrongs against her husband 
which a wife can commit. He bestows much 
praise on the King, while he points out 
several defects in his character, and attributes 
the matrimonial disagreements to mere in- 
compatibility of temper. All this is skil- 
fully expressed, dexterously arranged, but 
leaves the reader in doubt as to one thing. 
He willask himself, if the King possessed all 
the great qualities ascribed to him by the 
author, and the Queen was endowed with all 
the charms and virtues of which Mr. Jerrold 
has so lively an impression, how it happened 
that husband and wife could never come to 
an understanding, but ended by a separation, 
and by the reference of their disputes to the 
courts of justice, thus creating a public 
scandal. 

This question raises another still more 
delicate, but which Mr. Jerrold has passed 
over in silence. In relating the birth of 
Napoleon III. he reproduces the semi- 
official account current in Imperial circles, 
without discussing it, without even leaving 
any room to suspect that it was disputable, 
and that it had been contested. 

It is nevertheless very certain that there 
is more than one objection to this account. 
It was at all times matter of dispute 
whether King Louis was really the father of 
the third son of Queen Hortense, and the King 
himself denied it. When he left Holland he 
retired to Styria. M. Decaze was commis- 
sioned to draw up a memorial, stating all 
the reasons which ought to induce the 
brother of Napoleon I. to return to France. 








King Louis refused to return, and sent the 
memorial back to M. Decaze with his own 
remarks in the margin. One of these bears 
directly upon the point in question, and the 
King states that one of the motives which 
hinder his return to France is the fact that 
he is not the father of the child who after- 
wards became Napoleon III. The son of 
M. Decaze, now Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the French Republic, possesses 
a copy of this memorial. 

These facts are well known, and by many 
Frenchmen it is considered certain that 
Napoleon III., son of Hortense Beauharnais 
andof..... , never had a drop of the blood 
of the Bonapartes in his veins. Those who 
are of this opinion call attention to the fact 
that the features of Napoleon III.—not as 
they have been pourtrayed by Court artists, 
but as seen by all his contemporaries, and as 
reproduced with unerring exactitude by 
photography—in no respect recall to mind 
those of the first Emperor. They add that the 
same thing is as true of his character as of 
his features. It is stated that, one day, 
receiving at a farewell audience one of his 
generals on whom he had just conferred an 
important embassy, but about the vivacity 
of whose character he was a little uneasy, 
Napoleon IJI., summing up briefly the whole 
of his instructions, said to him, ‘‘ Remember, 
this world belongs to phlegmatic intelligence.” 
Whether the tale be true or not, the epithet 
well describes the character of the reputed 
speaker. Constrained in action, of gloomy 
aspect, cold, methodical, slow to comprehend, 
and still slower to decide, taciturn to such 
a degree that his enemies used to say of him, 
“This man never speaks, and always lies,” 
not a bad-hearted man at bottom, and often, 
showing signs of a weak character, Napoleon 
III. did not either by his defects or his talents 
in the least recall to mind Napoleon I., whose 
impetuous genius, hard and violent character, 
and prompt, decisive mind, resolute even to 
rashness, live so distinctly in the remem- 
brances of those who knew him. 

I ought to state that while many very 
well-informed Frenchmen assert that Napo- 
leon ITI. was quite foreign to the race of the 
Bonapartes, there are others whose impar- 
tiality is unquestionable who maintain the 
contrary. The question will, doubtless, 
never be decided: a panegyrist like Mr. 
Jerrold could scarcely approach it, but it 
will necessarily engage the attention of 
future biographers of his hero. 

I do not know whether the lengthy details 
which the author gives concerning the youth 
and education of Louis Napoleon will excite 
much interest in England. In France, where 
this monarch-worship is unknown, they will 
be thought rather puerile. The author, 
always enthusiastic, works himself into an 
ecstasy; but the sayings which he quotes, 
and the letters which he reproduces, contain 
nothing very remarkable, and it does not 
appear that the youth of the future Emperor 
was marked by any striking proof of supe- 
riority. 

Mr. Jerrold also praises the military talents 
of the prince, proofs of which our biographer 
would make out that he had given in Italy 
during the insurrection of 1831 in which he 
took part ; but Mr. Jerrold’s own account 
shows that this insurrection gave rise to no 
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military action of so decisive a character as 
to have enabled the prince to display the 
talents with which he credits him. 

The whole book is written from a Bona- 
partist point of view, so the monarchy of 
July is criticised with extreme severity, one 
may say with evident injustice. There is, 
doubtless, ample reason to reproach Louis- 
Philippe: it may be said that his policy 
was often mean and always selfish, that his 
undeniable shrewdness frequently lacked 
sincerity; but it is incontrovertible that 
during his reign France enjoyed real pro- 
sperity and sufficiently ample liberty. It 
also cannot be denied that Louis-Philippe 
was for a long time popular. The Bona- 
partist party, however, has another way of 
representing matters. In order to justify 
the enterprises at Boulogne and Strasburg 
it is forced to maintain that France was 
wearied of the government of July; that 
she felt herself oppressed and debased, and 
was quite ready to welcome as a deliverer 
the man who presented himself as heir of 
the great Emperor. Mr. Jerrold far too 
readily and far too unreservedly accepts 
this assertion, which is quite contrary to 
historical truth. 

Under the restoration the Liberal party 
had sought a basis of operations against the 
Bourbons in the recollections of the Imperial 
era. It had invented the legend which re- 
presents Napoleon I. as a Liberal of a special 
kind, as a crowned revolutionist, who took 
on himself the mission of propagating the 
doctrine of ’89 throughout all Europe at 
the cannon’s mouth. This legend was still 
in vogue in the time of Louis Philippe, who 
submitted to its influence, and contributed 
to its propagation when he replaced on the 
top of the Venddme column the statue of 
the Emperor wearing the traditional cocked 
hat, when he completed the triumphal arch 
at the Barriére de )’Etoile, and demanded 
from England the remains of the Emperor, 
that they might be conveyed with great 
pomp to the Invalides. But these facts, far 
from confirming the assertions of the Bona- 
partist party, might, on the contrary, serve 
to refute them. Louis-Philippe would, in fact, 
have done nothing of all this had he enter- 
tained the smallest apprehension of an Im- 
perial restoration, had he thought that the 
Bonapartists could ever prove dangerous to 
his dynasty. In fact, no one in France 
thought at that time that a Bonaparte could 
ever reascend the throne. The vast majo- 
rity of Frenchmen, even of educated French- 
men, were unaware even of the existence of 
Louis Napoleon, and the Strasburg escapade 
was needed to teach them that somewhere 
there existed a young man who gave himself 
out to be the heir of the great Napoleon, and 
aspired to sit upon his throne. 

All the latter part of Mr. Jerrold’s first 
volume is devoted to an account of the pre- 
parations, incidents, and results of the at- 
tempt at Strasburg. The author entirely 
opts the views of the Bonapartist writers 
who serve as his guides. He thinks that 
the enterprise offered considerable chances 
of success; that the Strasburg garrison was 
ready to rise at the name of Napoleon ; that 
tie civilians were animated with the same 
feclings ; that if the Prince hud been able to 
make himself master of the town he would 





have been joined by the garrisons of Alsace, 
Lorraine, and Champagne; and that he 
would have succeeded in entering Paris at 
their head, perhaps without burning a car- 
tridge, like Napoleon on his return from 
Elba. 

I believe all this to be pure fancy, and 
that the Strasburg attempt, alike foolish and 
criminal, offered no serious chance of success. 
Napoleon I. was able to return from the isle 
of Elba because there lay behind him twenty 
years of dazzling victories, and before him a 
country irritated beyond expression by a 
government introduced by foreigners which 
threatened to destroy the social achieve- 
ments of the Revolution, to restore their old 
privileges to the nobles and the priests, to 


‘seize again the national property from those 


who had acquired it. But in 1836 Louis 
Napoleon was an unknown young man, 
without any past history or popularity ; 
France was calm, and, on the whole, satis- 
fied with its government, and the daring act 
of 1815 could not have been repeated. 

From another point of view I find a grave 
omission in Mr. Jerrold’s work, and I shall 
take the liberty of bringing against him a 
reproach in which, doubtless, all English 
readers will coincide with me. 

The Strasburg attempt was not merely 
mad, it was criminal. To rise against a 
government which is recognised, established, 
and accepted by the nation is deemed a crime 
by all civilised nations, and it really is a 
crime. Fortunate England has seen no 
revolution for nearly two centuries. We 
Frenchmen, who have passed through so 
many, know what revolutions cost, and what 
a dreadful amount of suffering of all kinds 
they inflict on a nation. So we do not easily 
forgive those who cause them—either the 
conspirators who contrive them, or the kin 
and ministers who lead to them by their 
political blunders. On the day when young 
Louis Napoleon tried to overthrow Louis 
Philippe, and for the sake of his own ambi- 
tion to effect a revolution in peaceful and 
prosperous France, he sank to the rank of a 
criminal. 

There is one kind of revolution which we 
in France specially detest above all others, 
viz., the pronunciamiento after the Spanish 
fashion, a military revolution. It may be a 
great misfortune for a throne to fall, as in 
1830 or 1848, by the faults of kings and of 
their ministers, but for the army to leave its 
proper functions, and throw the weight of 
its arms into the political balance, for it to 
expel or introduce princes, for it to overturn 
or set up governments, for it to impose its 
own will on the citizens by the mere force of 
bayonets, this is more than a misfortune ; it 
is a shame and a humiliation. 

This was the kind of revolution which 
Louis Napoleon attempted at Strasburg ; his 
sole hope was in the army. And yet Mr. 
Jerrold has not a word of censure for such 
an enterprise. If he does not openly pro- 
claim, with the Jacobins of ’93, that insur- 
rection is a duty, he appears to be much of 
their way of thinking, since he has no word 
of reproach for his hero. Louis Napoleon 
was more severe on himself than is his pane- 
gyrist, and his celebrated address at Ham is 
a Mea culpa. 

Not blaming the leader of the attempt, 





neither does Mr. Jerrold blame that leader's 
accomplices. “He has nothing but praise for 
Colonel Vandrey, who, placed by Louis 
Philippe at the head of an artillery regiment, 

tried to stir up this regiment against the 

very man who had entrusted him with the 

command of it. Still, this was an act of 
treason, a crime—criminal beyond all others. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the colonel 

of one of the Queen’s regiments were to try 

to raise his soldiers against her gracious 

Majesty, and to cause them to proclaim some 

pretender, every Englishman on the whole 

face of the earth would consign the perjured 

and treacherous colonel to contempt and 

richly-merited punishment, and Mr. Jerrold 

would doubtless be the first todo so. How, « 
then, is he able to relate the treason of M. 

Vaudrey without a word of censure? It 

seems to me, duty and honour must be the 

same at Strasburg as at Woolwich. 

Mr. Jerrold would in vain argue from the 
verdict of the jury which pronounced the 
prince’s accomplices not guilty. He has 
failed to comprehend the feeling which then 
reigned in the heart of the French people. 
The acquittal was generally approved, but it 
is a mistake to suppose that public opinion 
was favourable to Louis Napoleon and his 
accomplices. The government had com- 
mitted a glaring blunder, it had been guilty 
of a grave fault, in sending Louis Napoleon 
to the United States in place of giving him 
up to the courts of justice. Monarchical 
prejudices, perhaps even more than political 
motives, had dictated this resolution. Louis 
Napoleon was a criminal, but he was also a 
prince, and they wished to pay respect to 
princely dignity in his person. This, at 
least, was the view taken of the matter by . 
the French people., But if there is any 
sentiment deeply rooted in the minds of 
Frenchmen since ’89, it is that of the original 
equality of all men. The French hold much 
more to equality than to liberty. The 
Government of Louis Phillipe wounded this 
feeling in treating as one apart from others 


‘the man in whom public opinion, perfectly 


indifferent to his princely rank, saw only an 
adventurer and a criminal. It also wounded 
the feeling of justice which is natural to all 
men, in demanding that the accomplices 
should be condemned to death when it had 
withdrawn the prime offender from the hands 
ofjustice. The verdict of the jury, dictated by 
these feelings, was a severe and well merited 
lesson to the ministers of Louis Philippe, but 
it by no means proves that France was 
favourable to the Imperial cause. 

Let us return to the hero of this whole 
adventure. Mr. Jerrold relates in great 
detail all the events which marked the morn- 
ing of October 30, 1836, at Strasburg, and 
in reading his narrative it is impossible not 
to be struck with the extremely insignificant 
part played by the prince himself. Others, 
as Vaudrey, Fialin (afterwards Persigny), 
act, command, fail ; he lets things take their 
course, and barely tries to harangue the 
soldiers who were to be incited to revolt— 
we know from other sources that he was 
always deficient in readiness of speech, and 
that all his addresses were written and read 
—when the breakdown came he suffered 
himself to be captured without resistance. 
The narrative brought to my recollection 
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what was said to me some years ago, when 
the Empire was in full vigour, by one of 
our most distinguished writers, now an 
influential member of the Liberal party, in 
the National Assembly :— 

“One of the most striking features in the 
Emperor's character,” said my friend, “ is that he 
has the boldness to undertake enterprises and to 

lace himself in serious embarrassments ; but once 
the fray has begun he completely loses his head, 
knows not what to do, and it is necessary for 
others to come to his assistance. He had the 
boldness on December 2 to make a dangerous 
attempt which was by no means certain to suc- 
ceed, but once fairly launched in the enterprise he 
knew not what to do, and would have failed had 
not Morny been there to take the lead in every- 
thing. He had the boldness to cross the Ticino 
at Ata in the face of the Austrian army, but 
when, after the engagement had begun, he was 
driven back to the river, he lost all presence of 
mind, and would have lost the battle, and perhaps 
the.crown, if General MacMahon had not ex- 
tricated him from his difficulties.” 

At Strasburg things seem to have taken 
the same course, even according to the narra- 
tive of Mr. Jerrold, only there was no one 
to extricate the Prince from his difficulties, 
and he allowed himself to be taken without 
striking a blow. 

Unhappily it was just the same in 1870. 
At that time again Napoleon III. had the 
boldness to rush into the most hazardous 
of undertakings. Then he completely lost 
his head after the first reverses, as terrified 
France well discerned from the despatches 
which he sent to Paris. He remained idle 
and inactive at Metz, giving no orders at all 
or changing his mind every hour ; incapable 
of deciding either upon a vigorous attack or 
a prudent retreat; knowing neither how to 
exercise authority nor how to resign it. 
Unfortunately no one~ was present able to 
extricate him from the difficulty. It would 
have required a great captain—a Hoche, a 
Massena, a Kleber: he had- Bazaine, Le 
Boeuf, MacMahon. The Empire perished 
there, and France still bears in her side the 
bleeding wound left by her disasters. 

ETIENNE COQUEREL. 


The Voyages of the Venetian Brothers, Nicolo 
and Antonio Zeno, to the Northern Seas in 
the XIVth Century. Translated and 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by 
Richard Henry Major, F.S.A., &c. (Lon- 
don: printed for the Hakluyt Society, 
1873.) 

Découverte de V Amérique par les Normands 
au Xiéme Siecle. Par Gabriel Gravier, 
Membre de la Société des Antiquaires de 
Normandie, &c. (Paris, Rouen: 1874.) 

Tue duty of those who undertake the editor- 

ship of works selected by the Hakluyt Society 

for publication is usually limited to the 
elucidation of a more or less obscure verbal 
text, but in the present instance that obliga- 
tion has been superseded by the difficult task 
of trying to solve one of the most perplex- 
ing and remarkable problems within the 
entire range of geographical literature. The 
genuineness of the Zeno narrative has long 
been a mooted question both in the world of 
letters and of science. If a forgery, it is one 
of the most extraordinary fours de force ever 
attempted in the age to which it belongs, 
which was contemporaneous with that of our 











Tudor Queens; Nicolé Zeno having published 
his narrative, as we now have it, in 1558, the 
year in which Elizabeth came to the throne. 
At that date, as faras is known, no map 
existed which gave the general outline of 
Greenland with anything like the correct- | 
ness with which it is set down on the Zeno 
chart; and this fact, we think, constitutes 
one of the strongest and most incontro- 
vertible proofs in favour of its genuineness. 
Where, in that age, except from sources 
such as the Zeno family claimed as their 
own, could materials have been obtained for 
giving an accurate delineation of a land, 
which had actually been lost to human 
knowledge for more than a century and a 
half before the publication of the narrative 
of the Venetian traveller ? 

After the settlement of Greenland under 
Erik the Red in the year 983, and the con- 
secration of its first Christian Church under 
Erik’s son Lejf in 1000, that most remote 
and most dreary of northern colonies be- 
came for a time the half-way station on the 
track of the Scandinavian ocean enter- 
prises, which culminated in the tenth cen- 
tury in the discovery by the Northmen of 
the great Western Continent. By the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the 
disturbed political condition of the northern 
kingdoms, which were all alike torn by 
intestine wars from within and piratical 
attacks from without, had, however, led to 
the almost total neglect of the Greenland 
Colonies by the mother country; while 
after the ravages of the Black Death in 
1350, when the colonists found themselves 
too feeble in numbers and strength to resist 
the assaults of their savage Esquimaux neigh- 
bours, Greenland was soon so completely lost 
to the knowledge of the Scandinavians 
themselves, that the very position of its set- 
tlements was forgotten. The lapse of time 
seemed only to deepen this obscurity ; and 
when, in 1721, under King Frederick IV. of 
Denmark, the Danish Government, for the 
first time after many ages, bethought itself 
of its long-neglected foster-child, and allowed 
Hans Egede and his devoted wife to carry a 
knowledge of Christianity to the heathen 
natives, no authority was extant which could 
direct the mission, whether the old Danish 
settlements were to be sought on the eastern 
or the western shores of that mysterious 
land in the far North. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Nicold Zeno gave to the world a 
narrative and map founded, as he asserted, 
on manuscripts and drawings traced by the 
hand of his distinguished ancestor of the 
fourteenth century, men knew absolutely 
nothing of the true geography of Green- 
land. 

It has, indeed, been asserted by the Danish 
hydrographer, Admiral Zahrtmann, who is 
at once the most determined and the most 
consistent opponent of the genuineness of 
the Zeno narrative, that there was in the 
University Library of Copenhagen an old 
MS. map in which the Greenland names 
agree almost uniformly with those set down 
in the chart of the Venetian geographer. 
According to him this map was in existence 
before Nicold Zeno the younger published 
his work in 1558, and must have been con- 
sulted by him. Now, in regard to the two 





latter points even Admiral Zahrtmann is un- 


able to adduce a shadow of proof. He does 
not mention the date of this presumed 
authority, hence we may fairly infer that the 
chart had no date; and although there is 
evidence that the Zeno narrative soon after 
its publication was known to northern geo- 
graphers, and used by them as a model in 
the construction of their maps, we have no 
grounds whatever for assuming that the 
Venetian writer ever visited the Northern 
Seas which he had described. Gould such a 
map as Admiral Zahrtmann refers to be 
proved to have been in existence prior to 
1558, and to have been accessible to the 
younger Zeno, the value of his correct 
Greenland nomenclature would necessarily 
be very seriously affected; but in the 
absence of any such proof the correctness 
of Zeno’s Greenlandic geography is a power- 
ful argument in its favour. 

The most curious thing, however, con- 
nected with this part of the Zahrtmann 
charge, is, that no such map exists at pre- 
sent in the University Library of Copen- 
hagen, or has been there within the forty 
years during which the Chief Librarian, 
Professor Thorsen, has been in office ; yet. 
his appointment in 1833 is contemporaneous. 
with the date of the publication of Admiral 
Zahrtmann’s treatise, although we certainly 
do not know the year in which that paper 
was written. For the knowledge of this. 
very singular and interesting fact we are 
indebted to the indefatigable zeal of the 
learned editor of the Hakluyt version of 
the Zeno narrative, Mr, Major, Keeper of 
the Department of Maps at the British 
Museum, who, through the influential 
help of a friend well known to the lead- 
ing literati of Copenhagen, secured the pro- 
secution of a careful search for the phantom. 
map by which the Zeno narrative was to 
be brought to final judgment. For more 
than a month of the past year the search 
was diligently carried on by the officials of 
the Copenhagen University Library, who at 
the end of that time were only able to- 
adduce from their labours the negative, yet 
highly important result to which we have 
already referred, viz., that no such MS. map 
was in the Institution or could be discovered 
to have been there since 1833. Thus the 
chief element in the Zahrtmann charge, al- 
though not definitely disposed of, (since it 
is of course within the bounds of possibility 
that the map may have been lost, stolen, or 
destroyed prior to 1833), is certainly of no 
importance whatever as long as this map 
remains undiscovered. 

Could all the difficulties and inconsisten- 
cies that have been advanced against the 
Zeno narrative be removed as easily as 
Admiral Zahrtmann’s accusation of plagiar- 
ism through the agency of a Copenhagen 
map, nothing would stand in the way of its 
universal acceptance as one of the most in- 
teresting and important geographical records 
in existence; but this is certainly not the 
case. Before we had read Mr, Major’s most 
able, ingenious, and profoundly learned de- 
fence of the Zeno narrative, we had never 
seen any very good reason for believing it 
to be genuine. Even now, although we 
confess that our own older doubts have 
been vanquished by the ingenuity and 
learning displayed by the distinguished 
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Editor in his novel line of argument, we feel 
that there is small chance that the question 
should ever be brought quite beyond the 
pale of doubt. Yet this can scarcely be con- 
sidered to detract from the value of Mr. 
Major’s labours, for while he has knocked 
down hitherto unassailable difficulties, he has 
not tried to conceal them or to underrate 
their strength; but borrowing weapons 
from his opponents, and using the ignorance 
and blunders of the younger Nicold Zeno 
himself in defence of the genuineness of that 
writer’s narrative, he has opened new and 
hitherto untrodden lines of defence, and 
gone straight to the very heart of the ques- 
tion. If, therefore, he fails to convince his 
readers of the perfect trustworthiness of 
Nicold Zeno the younger, the failure is in 
no way due to any want of skill or zeal on 
his part, but rather to the utter impossibility 
of so thoroughly divesting the subject of all 
inconsistency and contrariety as to deprive 
men of the privilege—so dear to many of us 
—of refusing to be convinced by argument or 
proof of any kind. 

To explain the grounds on which the 
opponents of the Zeno narrative base their 
doubts of its genuineness, we must give the 
outlines of the story which it calls upon us 
to believe. According to the writer, Nicold 
Zeno (himself a good geographer, wpo was 
born in the year 1515), there were in the 
Zeno Palace at Venice numerous collections 
of letters and papers relating to the history 
of his family. Among these were journals 
and narratives drawn up by two of his 
ancestors, Antonio and Nicold Zeno, who 
lived in the fourteenth century, and were 
well known in the history of Venice as ad- 
venturous travellers and citizens of note. 
Some of these valuable papers were unfortu- 
nately destroyed by Nicold Zeno the 
younger himself about the year 1525, 
through boyish mischief and from ignorance 
of their real importance. The letters which 
on that occasion escaped destruction fell 
again in later years into the hands of 
Nicold, who, then recognising their value, 
made a diligent search among his ancestral 
archives for other documents of a similar 
nature, and rescued from them a sufficient 
number of papers to compose the narrative 
which he published in 1558, and to which 
he appended his copy of an old map, “‘ rotten 
with age,” which had served to illustrate 
the geography of the couutries described in 
the MS. According to Nicold’s statement, 
his narrative is simply a compilation of the 
account written down by Antonio Zeno of 
his own, and of his still more adventurous 
brother Nicold’s travels, shipwreck, and 
strange adventures in the lands, and on the 
seas of Northern Europe, and in the far 
West, now known tous as America. Some 
of the letters were copies of a correspond- 
ence between Nicolé and Antonio before 
the latter joined his brother, and others were 
direct communications from Antonio to a 
third brother, Carlo, who subsequently rose 
to eminence in the Republic. Among many 


other strange matters, these letters contained 
a description of Greenland and of the ad- 
ventures which Nicold the elder met with 
during his visit to this land, which he called 
‘“Engrenoland,” and they afforded evidence of 
the existence of a remnant of those European 





colonies in Greenland, which although they 
had certainly existed shortly before the time 
when Nicolo the elder is supposed to have 
been in the North, were not known to the 
Venetians of the sixteenth century, when 
the younger Nicol drew up his much con- 
tested narrative. 

A large portion of the history is occupied 
with the description of the “ Frislanda,” 
visited by the Zeni brothers, which is laid 
down on the map as an island, the south 
end of which is placed in the latitude of the 
Ferée Islands ; and this naturally constituted 
avery grave obstacle to the acceptance of 
the narrative, till it was shown that under 
the island ‘‘ Frislanda”? we must comprise 
the entire group of the Ferée Islands. This 
opinion, which was adopted by Admiral 
Zahrtmann, and advanced as evidence of 
the ignorance of the younger Zeno and of 
his fabrication of a name on hearsay merely, 
is ingeniously used by Mr. Major to clear 
away the difficulties which had so long per- 
plexed the minds of the literati of different 
countries in Europe. After showing that 
Columbus and other Southerners, from in- 
aptitude to catch up the right sounds of the 
Northern tongues, had rendered “ Ferdes- 
land,” the name under which the group was 
known, “ Frislanda,” he follows the route 
of the Venetian, and identifies under the 
names of the places which Zeno described 
the different islands of that Northern Archi- 
pelago. It is in regard to the undoubted 
identification of the Ferée Isles in the “‘ Fris- 
landa”’ of Zeno, and of the Shetlands in his 
“ Estland,” together with the recognition of 
Henry Sinclair, Earl of the Orkneys and 
Lord of Roslyn in the chieftain ‘ Zichmni”’ 
of the Zeni brothers, that the editor of 
the Hakluyt volume of their travels has 
shown himself at once most indefatigable in 
research, ingenious in deduction, and suc- 
cessful in demonstration. 

Nothing can be more interesting than the 
comprehensive Introduction with which Mr. 
Major ushers in the transcript of the original 
Italian version of the Zeno narrative and his 
own literal translation of it; and to all in- 
terested in the solution of the old Zeno 
puzzle, we would recommend a careful study 
of his able Editorial Preface. * 

We must not, however, leave this volume 
without drawing attention to the interesting 
Appendix, which gives the Norwegian ori- 
ginal, together with a Latin version and the 
editor’s translation, of Ivar Bardsen’s De- 
scription of Greenland in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. Here, even more strikingly than in 
the case of the Zeuo narrative, Mr. Major’s 
learning and acumen have been brought to 
bear in vindicating the truthfulness and in- 
tegrity of a much maligned early voyager. 

Captain Graah and many other competent 
northern authorities have long denied the 
authenticity, or at any rate the correctness, 
of the sailing directions ascribed to Ivar 
Bardsen, the some time steward or justiciary 
to the bishopric of Gardar in the Kast Bygd 
of Greenland ; and, strangely enough, it has 
been reserved for our own coun an, Mr. 
Major, to demonstrate beyond all possibility 
of question the perfect trustworthiness of 
the old seaman’s report. It had always 
been regarded as an incontrovertible proof 
of the spurious character of the Bardsen 





sailing directions that they indicated the 
existence of the ‘‘Gunnbjorn Rocks ” mid. 
way between Greenland and Iceland, whereas 
no such rocks existed on the track indicated. 
Mr. Major has, however, shown that in the 
1507 edition of Ptolemy there is a most 
valuable map by Johann Ruysch, which is 
not only eminently remarkable for being the 
first chart on which America was laid down, 
but also because midway between Iceland 
and Greenland, precisely where Ivar Bard- 
sen had described the position of ‘ Gun. 
bjorn’s Skerries,” a large island was 
marked down, against which stood this in- 
scription, “‘Insula haec anno Domini 1456 
fuit totaliter combusta.” On maps of later 
date the island and the inscription are, as 
Mr. Major assures us, replaced by the words 
“‘Gombar Scheer,” which mark the position 
of a prolonged line of reef, or shoals. Here 
then is a marvellously strong evidence in 
favour of the fourteenth century mariner, 
whose character for veracity has been im- 
peached for ages by his brother seamen on 
the ground solely of his description of 
“Skerries” which do not exist! Truly if 
every science had many such ingenious 
searchers after truth as Mr. Major, its special 
literature would have fewer puzzles with 
which to harrow and plague its disciples. 

Our brief and imperfect notice of Mr. 
Major’s valuable contribution to geographical 
literature would be incomplete were we to 
omit to speak of the work by M. Gabriel 
Gravier, which heads the present article; 
since its compilation is entirely due to a 
suggestion emanating from Mr. Major him- 
self, who wrote to M. Gravier, in 1872, for 
information in regard to the Norman and 
Breton seamen who could be proved to have 
seen the American continent before the time 
of Columbus. : 

The response to that enquiry has been 
made by M. Gravier in the form of two 
interesting and comprehensive treatises, 
forming the work before us, in which he 
proceeds seriatim to consider all the steps 
in the many independent tracks of western 
ocean discovery, which culminated finally in 
the immortal achievements of Christopher 
Columbus sand his immediate followers. 
Like Mr. Major’s volume, M. Gravier’s work 
is enriched with various maps illustrative 
of the standpoint of geography at various 
epochs. With something of German 
exhaustiveness of matter, enlivened, how- 
ever, with French gracefulness of style, the 
author has brought together all that could 
be nucleated round the subject; and thus 
the works of these English and French geo- 
graphers may be said to contribute important 
aid from two different directions towards 
one common object. E. C. Orré. 
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On the whole, the undeniable cleverness of 
the First Part is scarcely sufficient to atone 
for its narrowness of view. The author may 
hope, if he chooses, by more works of the 
same kind, to make good his place in a 
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triad with Mr. Lecky and Mr. Buckle ; but in 
the rest of the work he shows qualities that 
give him a right to a higher ambition. There, 


if the significance of facts is not always ap- | 


prehended, they are always stated candidly 
—for the most*part accurately, unless when 
the writer’s mind is led astray by false theory 
or by over-study— and in some cases ex- 
haustively, when a department was not too 
large to be exhausted, and he estimated, 
adequately or even excessively, its import- 
ance in relation to its subject. 

And yet even at his best he is unsatis- 
factory. He has undertaken to prove that 
the evidence for the New Testament miracles 
is inadequate, and has (very rightly) pointed 
out that, whether the Gospel does or does 
not require miracles to “attest” it, there 
are some miracles, and those the mosi stu- 
pendous—the Incarnation, Resurrection, and 
Ascension—that cannot be considered as em- 
barrassing or superfluous attestations, but 
“themselves are the Gospel.” What he 
succeeds in proving is this—that our four 
Canonical Gospels had not, until the last 
quarter of the second century, an exclusive 
canonical authority. In the course of the 
proof he strikes out but never follows up 
several suggestive hints at the probable 
course of evangelical tradition, and the 
growth of a New Testament canon out of it; 
but the difference between what he has 
proved, what he perhaps could prove if he 
chose, and what he ought to prove for his 
purpose, or meant to have proved, seems 
never to have struck him at all. If Part II. 
were cut out from its context, and divested 
of its occasional traces of a controversial 
purpose, it would deserve, and probably 
receive, the thanks of men of all parties and 
opinions, as a piece of honest, laborious work 
in the accumulation and array of evidence 
ona question of high interest and import- 
ance, which is rarely approached with so 
little of a foregone conclusion; as it is, it 
seems one vast ignoratio elenchi. And with 
all praise to our author’s industry, his critical 
acumen is scarcely proportioned to it. In 
examining the historical significance of 
ancient works, of course a critic has to 
meet the question of their anthenticity ; and 
for this the general faculty of common sense 
and literary tact is scarcely less necessary 
than verbal accuracy in studying their 
text—even more necessary than extensive 
study of commentaries on them. It was 
hardly worth while to import the fashion 
of appending to every discussion a long 
note, composed of references to all sorts 
of commentators, usually arranged in 
alphabetical order, from Alford and Baur 
down to Westcott and Zeller; it was 
doubtless well to have read them all, 
if he had not while reading them lost 
the impression that the one book, which 
ali the others were about, might by itself 
have made on his own mind. Really, there 
18 no reasonable room for doubt as to the 
genuineness of the Epistle of Clement: as 
to those of Ignatius, so far as there is a 
consensus of scholars at all, it tends to the 
conclusion that the Curetonian recension is 
genuine; at any rate, it is too much to speak 
of it as “demonstrated,” that Ignatius 
suffered at Antioch, and that therefore the 
whole mass of Ignatian literature is spurious. 





And this habit of considering books at 
second-hand leads now and then to mis- 
conception or misrepresentation of their drift 
as well as of their authorship. Itis, perhaps, 
mi ing to call Justin’s Christianit 
“strongly tinged with Judaism; ”’ though 
Justin was more tolerant than most of his 
orthodox contemporaries, both of Judaism 
and heathenism, it was Platonic philosophy 
that had formed his mind, even if the Hebrew 
Scriptures had entered more largely into the 
formation of his opinions. But while this 
phrase might in a certain sense be justified, 
it is a downright biunder to call Justin “a 
Jewish Christian: ” he was not so in the 
sense in which Hegesippus was, far less in 
the same sense as the author of the Clemen- 
tines ; and there is not the same presumption, 
antecedent to textual evidence, for his having 
used the “Gospel according to the Hebrews” 
which exists in their case. The textual evi- 
dence is, however, tolerably abundant in 
Justin; and the anthor is in his element 
when setting it in array. He has done so, 
on the whole, fairly, completely, and lucidly. 
In fact, this view of Justin’s evangelical 
citations and references is, for length and 
elaboration, the most considerable section of 
the book; if not new absolutely, his collec- 
tion of facts will be new to many in England; 
and, in default of any positive conclusion of 
the author’s as to what Gospels Justin really 
was acquainted with, and what they were 
worth, we have here at least a résumé of the 
views of his predecessors on the subject. 
But with the Fathers and Evangelists, as 
with German commentators on them, the 
author displays the same habit of attending 
only to books, instead of to the facts they are 
concerned with. If he has proved afresh, 
and found it proved before him, that St. 
Justin was not acquainted with the same 
four Gospels as Dr. Tischendorf or Dr. West- 
cott, or at least that they did not fill the 
same place in his devotional or theological 
system as in theirs—what then? Our 
author’s view, so far as he has. one, seems to 
be that he used a Gospel or Gospels differing 
from our three Synoptics to much the same 
extent as they do from each other: also 
some form older than that now extant of the 
Protevangeliwm Jacobi, or at least a closely 
related work. Very well: the question then 
is, do these works (as to whose nature and 
substance we have some evidence) support 
or refute the antiquity of our Gospels? still 
more, do they support or refute their cha- 
racter for historical accuracy? But he does 
not answer nor even ask either of these 
questions: it is enough that Justin’s Gos- 
pels were “ apocryphal ’’—and that epithet 
may, for all that appears in his use 
of it, cover the conceivable cases of a 
genuine work of apostolic date, which, 
from dogmatic or ecclesiastical causes, was 
not popular with Catholics in the fourth 
century—of a compilation of post-apostolic 
date from genuine apostolic sources—and of 
a post-apostolic forgery with or without 
genuine materials, but with more or less 
bad faith, or at least half-conscious falsifica- 
tion, in the use of them. Now if Justin’s 
aropynpovevpara were of the first class—if, 
as the author seems to think, he follows the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, and this 
was substantially the same form of evangeli- 





cal tradition as that recognised by St. James 
the Lord’s brother, and referred to in his 
canonical epistle—well, if so, the most or- 
thodox or conservative apologist could ask 
no more: this proves at least as much as if 
he were found to have quoted our canonical 
Matthew, atall events unless he had referred 
it to that Apostle by name. 

In fact, it would prove a great deal more : 
the only thing the orthodox apologist has to 
dread in this suggestion is, that it is too 
good to be true. Our first and third Gospels 
give accounts of the Nativity, between 
which there are discrepancies which are not 
underrated by our author. They in 
Mary’s conception by the Holy Ghost, her 
previous betrothal and subsequent marri 
to Joseph, and her delivery at Bethlehem ; 
they agree in nothing else whatever. Justin’s 
Gospel, however, if we are justified in speak- 
ing of any single work by that title, com- 
bined in one narrative some circumstances 
characteristic of each. Like our Luke, it 
contained the Nazarene residence of Joseph 
and Mary, the census of Cyrenius (though 
either Justin or his authority made a blunder* 
about his office which our Luke does not make), 
and the want of lodging-room at Bethlehem ; 
like our Matthew, it had the adoration of 
the Magi—and this incident seems scarcely 
separable from the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents and Flight into Egypt, which are so 
difficult to fit in with the independent nar- 
rative of our Luke. If this combined story 
were really older than the separate ones of 
our Gospels, or at least independent of 
them, it would be a witness to their accu- 
racy far more valuable than any undoubted 
citation of them by Clement or Polycarp could 
have been : it would prove that both Evange- 
lists got hold of facts, or at least stories very 
early current as facts, which were mutually 
reconcilable, and could be—or indeed were 
—combined in a consistent narrative. If 
this were proved, their historical credit 
would stand a good deal higher than, by 
any purely critical standard, it does at 
present. 

The trath is, that Justin’s citations, 
though they scarcely allow and certainly do 
not point to the view that he used our 
Matthew and Luke, do point to the view 
that he used some one who had used them. 
His account of the Annunciation had, no 
doubt, a common origin with that of the 
Protevangelium ; it is substantially that of 
our Luke, with an important clause inter- 
polated from our Matthew. Now the verbal 
variations from Luke are sufficient to prove 
that Justin did not use our Gospel—perhaps 
that the extant pseudo-James did not: they 
are scarcely sufficient to prove that their 
common source did not. And of course the 
two former are not likely to have used our 
Matthew either: but what-if the common 
authority did, engrafting him upon the stock 
he derived, if not from our Luke, from a 
common source with him? The phrase 
given in explanation of the name ‘Inooic, 
though spoken to Mary, not to Joseph, is 
verbatim et literatim the same as in our 





* The author takes no notice of Zumpt’s defence of 
our Luke's accuracy, but treats his anachronism about 
Cyreniusas certain. Yet he assumes that Justin’s date 
of the Nativity “under Cyrenius” is meant to coin- 
cide with the received one, about B.c. 5. 
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Matthew : and this coincidence is scarcely 
likely to be casual, if we take account of 
the emphatic airé¢ yap owoe at the begin- 
ning of the clause. It would have been 
much easier to write owce yap, unless re- 
producing a written original, or unless there 
were a dogmatic object—which will scarcely 
be ascribed to our Matthew—of referring to 
the Mosaic origin of the name, and the de- 
liberate incorporation of the Divine Name 
in it. 

Now, if Justin was acquainted, not indeed 
with our Gospels, but with a compilation 
from them, or at least a later recension of 
their materials, intended to reconcile their 
discrepancies (as in the account of the 
Nativity, and again in that of the Sayings 
from the Cross), if he ascribed this work to 
“‘the Apostles and their followers,” and it 
was habitually read in the churches he fre- 
quented, a real evidence is given, not perhaps 
to the authenticity of the now canonical 
books, but at least to their antiquity: they 
are pushed back to a date that can hardly 
be very far subsequent to the traditional 
one. 

Admitting, then, that Justin did not ha- 
bitually use our Gospels, this fact seems 
insufficient to prove either that they did not 
exist in his time, or even that their historical 
authority was not then generally recognised. 
Moreover, although the attempts must be 
pronounced failures which have been made 
from time to time to affiliate almost all 
Justin’s quotations to our Gospels, we really 
ought to make a good deal of allowance for lax- 
ity of citation. Justin was an educated man, 
and (for an age of persecution) a very honest 
controversialist ; but he was neither a dili- 
gent student, in the modern sense, nor a 
critical theologian. He attached great weight 
to “the argument from prophecy,” and 
though no Jew himself, was able to extract 
from a courteous Jewish disputant a com- 
pliment for his strict adherence to the text 
of Scripture; but it is an anachronism to 
suppose that “the Bible” could have been 
to him what it is to a modern Christian, not 
to say a Protestant. A Greek philosopher, 
~such as he claimed to be, still was, as in the 
days of Socrates, far more of a talker and 
listener than a reader or writer. In conse- 
quence, the spoken word, not the written, 
would be his standard of truth : such fidelity 

_as is possible in an oral statement would be 
all that he would expect in a written one, 
or feel bound to observe in reproducing it. 
He perhaps would hardly have gone as far 
as Papias in preference for ‘the living and 
abiding voice” to written books,—though, 
if he did, he would have had Plato on his 
side,—but he would use books, at any rate, 
much less than words. It is really a great 
.chance, whether he had ever read and 
handled a book or books called 'Anopynpo- 
vevpara ‘Aroord\wy at all. He was probably 
‘« layman; certainly a traveller; certainly 
‘also a thorough Catholic, in the primitive 
‘and etymological sense of that much-abused 
word. At his home in Palestine, at 
Ephesus, at Rome, and wherever else he 
spent a Sunday, he heard evangelical stories 
read before the Communion: whether in 
every church they came out of the same 
book, he no more cared than he did whether 
the presiding elder said the same prayer of 





consecration two Sundays running. In most 
churches, the evangelical lectionary would 
contain accounts of the Incarnation, the 
Crucifixion, the Sermon on the Mount, and 
other striking incidents and discourses: if 
he referred to any of these, the reference 
would be naturally cast in the form in which 
he had heard it most frequently and most 
lately. But he would regard all the books 
that were read in church, whether more or 
less familiar to him, as alike embodying 
apostolic tradition. There may or may not 
have been important differences between 
them, in antiquity, authorship, and even 
fidelity ; but the last point he took for 
granted, and into the two others he never 
made it his business to enquire. Our author 
has supplied his omission, but he has done 
little to disprove his assumption. 
W. H. Smcox. 








The Areopagus and the LEphetae. [Der 
Areopag und die Epheten.] By Adolf 
Philippi. (Berlin: Weidmann, 1874.) 


Known over the Christian world as ‘‘ Mars 
Hill,” where St. Paul retorted on the men 
of Athens, and again familiar to many as 
the central scene of the Humenides, that 
great drama for which Aeschylus in old age 
fanned his poetic fires into a last powerful 
flame, the Areopagus might be thought to 
present just such a subject as would com- 
mand a ready audience for any writer who 
chose to approach it. But strange to say, 
the temptation of an appeal to the Christian 
world does not seem to have had its usual 
potency, nor can it be said that for the sake 
of scholars alone very much has been done on 
this point. The subject seemed to have been 
exhausted by K. O. Miiller’s Humenides. But 
itis no detraction from the wide compass of his 
learning, nor from the precision of his criti- 
cal faculty, that here as elsewhere new points 
of view have brought old facts into combi- 
nations not thought of in his time. It had not, 
for instance, then occurred to anyone, as far as 
we know, to question the tradition that the 
drama of Aeschylus was produced as a pro- 
test against the measure which Ephialtes, the 
friend of Pericles, had carried to reduce the 
powers of the Areopagus. Quite in har- 
mony with the tradition appeared to be the 
tone of the drama. And yet here was the 
striking fact in opposition, that those very 
powers of the Areopagus as a criminal court 
on which the drama turns were to all ap- 
pearance left untouched by Ephialtes. It 
was in no way to the interest of his party to 
interfere with these powers. His object was 
to remove the barrier which the~Areopagus 
as a state council used to interpose on the 
progress of democracy. It has, therefore, 
since Miiller’s time become necessary to see 
whether the play may not have been con- 
sistently written in praise of the new mea- 
sure. Some scholars of eminence are satisfied 
that it is so, among them being Professor 
Philippi, the author of a book which, if less 
easy to read than it might have been by 
reason of the fact that it deals only with 
controverted or controvertible points, and 
assumes a familiarity with all the positively 
ascertained facts in regard to the Areopagus, 
has, on the other hand, a freshness and an in- 
cisive manner which it is worth some reading 





up to enjoy. The reading up may be confined 
to Schémann’s Antiquitates Juris Publici, or 
perhaps better to Westermann in Pauly’s 
Real-Encyclopidie, s.v. “ Areopagus.” 

But apart from its importance for the 
annotation of a Greek play or a chapter of 
the Acts, the Areopagus is foremost among 
the subjects which concern those interested 
in the study of Athenian institutions. Asa 
court of justiciary it arrests attention by the 
magnitude of the crimes to which its juris- 
diction was limited. It was competent to 
deal only with cases of wilful murder, wound- 
ing with intent to kill, fatal poisoning, and 
incendiarism. Homicide, justifiable or acci- 
dental, and manslaughter of certain kinds, 
were referred to the other courts of the Pal- 
ladion, Delphinion, Prytaneion, and Phre- 
atys. Having thus to pass judgment only 
on crimes which demanded a sentence of the 
utmost rigour, the Areopagites would doubt- 
less have been in an unenviable position had 
they not been individually hedged about by 
a high reputation for justice and honour. 
As it was, after the time of Solon at least, 
their decisions were referred to as models of 
justice. 

Solon had reorganised the court, appointing 
as members of it the nine archons on their re- 
tirement from office, and provided they could 
render a satisfactory account of their admin- 
istration. The new members were therefore 
men of tried character and mostly advanced 
in years. From what source the original 
members had been drawn is a matter of ob- 
scurity and dispute: the ranks of proved 
officials it could scarcely have been, other- 
wise the reform of Solon would not have 
been called for. Probably they had been 
chosen from a social class generally estim- 
able, but liable to exceptional instances of 
deterioration the more frequent as civilisa- 
tion advanced. So decided at any rate was 
the change introduced by Solon, that pos- 
terity regarded him as the creator of the 
Areopagus, and that, too, in spite of the 
legends which ascribed its origin to beings 
of celestial nature and to times of more re- 
mote antiquity. No doubt, to Solon is due 
the credit of having organised the Court of 
Areopagus, the praises of which are familiar 
in historical times. But before him it seems 
equally certain there had sat on the barren 
rocky hill opposite the Acropolis a court 
appointed to try cases of such a nature as 
to give birth to the legends in question. 
Tradition alone might be taken as proof of 
this, without the positive statement that 
Solon’s predecessor Draco had appointed as 
judges of the five courts, including the 
Areopagus , persons styled Ephetae, from 
which it is to be inferred necessarily that the 
Court of Areopagus had existed before then, 
but with a different constitution as regards 
its members. Solon left these Ephetae as 
judges in the other four courts, but re- 
moved them, apparently by allowing them 
to die out, from the Areopagus. If in re- 
moving them he acted in the spirit of re- 
voking a piece of legislation which in the 
interval from the time of Draco had been 
proved inefficient, it would be necessary for 
us to discover the class and title of the judges 
who before them again, possibly from time 
immemorial, had sat in the Areopagus. The 
Naucrari have been suggested by Wecklein, 
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but their social position hardly seems to 
recommend them for functions of this im- 
portance, least of all, perhaps, in the eyes 
of Professor Philippi, who prefers to adopt 
and to elaborate the theory of K. O. Miiller, 
that down to the time of Solon the Ephetae 
had always been the judges of that court, 
The difficulty presented by the statement 
of Pollux that Draco had appointed the 
Ephetae to the Areopagus, is met by Pro- 
fessor Philippi with a solution which would 
be looked upon as too simple and obvious if 
it were not made very acceptable by an 
array of facts. He proposes to set it aside 
as a mistake. For him the Ephetae had 
always been the judges in the Areopagas 
till Solon’s time. They were men, not of 
official rank, but of social standing, and 
probably eligible only in advanced years, as 
in the Homeric ov) yepévrwy. He accepts 
the recent derivation of Lange’s from é7i and 
érn¢ = én’Fernc, or “representative of a 
clan,” obtaining thus a body of men on 
whom the choice would naturally have 
fallen in primitive times. On the other 
hand, the choice may not have been alto- 
gether a public one then, when the relations 
between the court and the temple of the 
Eumenides at the foot of the hill must have 
been far more intimate than in a later age. 
Both court and temple dealt with the same 
crimes, and there can be little doubt but 
that the sanctity of the spot for the worship 
of the Eumenides had originally deter- 
mined the site of the court. But though 
this might afford a presumption that the 
priesthood of the temple had at one time 
had some voice in the Areopagus, it must 
yet be said that in historical times precisely 
the opposite was the case, the Areopagites 
having this power over the temple that they 
selected its iepdrawot. 

The Areopagus was, however, besides a 
criminal court, a state council, with this 
peculiarity in its action that with certain 
regular duties to perform it was yet ready 
at the command of the public assembly to 
undertake investigations apparently of a 
very special character. Among its regular 
functions were those of a sort of police 
board bringing vagabonds and spendthrifts 
to justice, protecting the sacred olive trees, 
seeing that common lands and roads were 
not encroached on by private persons, and 
taking care that the standards of weight and 
measure were not falsified. Its consent, if 
not absolutely necessary, appears to have 
been generally obtained for the erection of 
honorary statues. It looked after public 
morals and education, and in the introduction 
of new or foreign religions it was possessed 
of certain powers apparently not extending 
to a veto, though perhaps practically so, 
owing to its great influence. The ultimate 
decision in such matters was vested in the 
public assembly. As regards St. Paul, the 
position of the Areopagus seems to have been 
that of a council before which a person pro- 
mulgating a new religion could be brought 
to make an official explanation. Founding 
upon this, the Areopagites, if they chose, 
might lay the matter before the public 
assembly. When it is said that they also 
watched over the laws, it seems only to be 
meant that they could interfere to stop the 
Passage of a measure which was contrary to 


existing laws. The occasional duties of the 
Areopagus to which reference has been 
made consisted in the preliminary investi- 
gation of crimes against the State, upon 
which the public assembly required special 
and careful information before deciding. It 
was a crime against the State, and generally 
referred to the Areopagites, when a citizen, 
fearing public calamity, deserted to another 
State, or removed his goods and family. But, 
except in the times immediately after the 
battle of Chaeronea, it is improbable that 
much of this kind of occupation fell to them. 
r At that time extraordinary powers appear to 
have been voted by the public assembly, 
contrary to the usual practice according to 
which special powers were obtained for each 
case. So at least it is contended by Professor 
Philippi,- who shows that there is no real 
evidence of their having any right to initiate 
of their own accord investigations into 
crimes affecting the State, unless the crimes 
had been committed by, or involved members 
of their own board. Finally, with regard to 
the book itself, it may be said, that though 
conspicuous for its number of nice distinctions, 
it yet maintains not a few arguments widely 
different in their conclusions from those 
hitherto accepted. In two instances it deals 
with important material which, if not actually 
new, had not previously been considered in 
all its bearings. We refer first, to the frag- 
mentary inscription so brilliantly restored 
by Kohler in the Hermes (1867), setting 
forth part of the laws of Draco concerning 
trial for murder ; and secondly, to the accu- 
mulation in recent years of inscriptions— 
mostly, it is true, of alate period—recording 
the conseut of the Areopagus as having been 
obtained for the erection of honorary statues. 
ALEXANDER S. Mornay. 








MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 


Words and Places; or, Etymological Illustra- 
tions of History, Ethnology, and Geography. 
By Isaac Taylor. Third Edition, revised and com- 
pressed, With Maps. (London: Macmillan.) This 
well-known book has lately been recast by its 
author, so as to fit it for the use of students and 
general readers, as well as for philologists. The 
special care bestowed on the names of our own 
country makes it an admirable help in the study 
of English history. The English race has 
received contributions from many nations, and 
our local names would bear witness to the 
fact, even if our annals were lost: those names 
too in many cases supplement or correct the 
annals. A glance at Mr. Taylor’s chromo- 
lithograph map of “the settlements of the Celts, 
Saxons, Danes, and Norwegians in the British 
Isles and Northera France,” shows the result of 
centuries of national contests better than any 
mere description could do. The proportion 
of the country conquered by the Saxons from 
the Celts is visible at once, as is also the curious 
Saxon colony on the French coast near Calais and 
Boulogne, where throughout a district of about 
the size of Middlesex the name of almost every 
i and hamlet is of the pure lo-Saxon 
type. Similarly, the settlements of the Norsemen 
show that the various English channels were at 
one time anything but national boundaries, how- 
ever great their influence has been in the long 
run. It is difficult to realise the fact, at first, that 
the Irish Channel was once a Norwegian channel ; 
when the Norsemen held both the English and 
Trish coasts, and a Norse king ruled in Dublin. 
Similarly much mediaeval history becomes clear 





when we see how thoroughly the French Channel 





was a Norman one for generations. Mr. Taylor 
has pursued his enquiry into detail, and by the help 
of statistical lists of names the chance of error is 
to a great extent excluded. We could have wished 
that the incorrect or doubtful etymologies had been 
even more rigidly excluded. Thus, Marazion, 
a ay Michael’s Mount, is still mentioned as 
Phoenician, though doubtfully ; but the name has 
been proved to.be the common Celtic plural form 
of the word “market.” Tenby is put down as 
“Daneby,” while it is the Welsh “Denbigh. 
Such a note as that on the Glossa Malperga, 
p. 168, had better be omitted. But Mr. Taylor 
oe the safeguard against mistakes in his ex- 
cellent rules for the etymology of places. For 
instance, such a simple rule as that of ascertaining 
the earliest mode of spelling a name is often neg- 
lected. We lately saw the name of a Cornish 
manor, Alverton, derived from the Latin altus, the 
French vert, and the Anglo-Saxon ton. The 
Beta in Domesday, “ Alwardestone,” at once 
shows that it was the dwelling of Alward, one of 
the many English chiefs who lost their land at 
the Norman Conquest. The old form of the name 
Nola in Campania, Novia, shows that it merely 
means “ Newtown.” Bridgewater and Bridgerule 
might deceive us if we did not know from the old 
spelling that Norman chiefs called Walter and 
Raoul gave them their names. If every study 
ought to have its “ Book of Fallacies,” much more 
should etymology; especially as this science hes 
been made the victim of such wild historical views. 
Many innocent places have been condemned to 
bear witness to the Druids ; thus at p. 223 Redruth 
is made equal to Dre-druith, the town of the 
Druids. In chapter xvii., “the dangers which beset 
the etymologist ” are well described ; but, perhaps, 
the positive rules given in the first part of the work 
are yet more valuable. But to carry out any rules 
some knowledge of philology is necessary, and 
more especially a knowledge of the special laws of 
each language. A change of consonants which is ad- 
missible in one language is not necessarily so in an- 
other, and it is by strictly attending to such special 
laws that philology has made its most recent ad- 
vance in the hands cf Curtiusand Corssen. Again, 
the Teutonic mode of compounding names diflers 
from the Celtic, for the former prefixes the defin- 
ing term, while the latter usually suffixes it: thus 
New-ton contrasts with Street-an-Nowan, the word 
“new” being put first in Teutonic, last in Celtic. 
So again, the Celts spoke of Strathclyde and 
Abertay, where the Teutonic forms are Clydesdale 
and Taymouth. Similarly as between tribes, we 
find that common Cymric prefixes, such as tre, lan, 
nant, are rare or non-existent in Gaelic. So again, 
the Danish settlements in England may be distin- 
guished by suffixes such as by and thorpe, while 
thwatte is distinctively Norwegian: thwaite, mean- 
ing a forest clearing, occurs forty-three times in 
Cumberland, and not once in Lincolnshire ; while 
thorpe, the chief Danish testword, which occurs 
sixty-three times in Lincolnshire, is found only once 
in Cumberland (p. 105). A book like Mr. Taylor's 
contains something for every reader; thus chapter 
xi., “The Street Names of London,” almost gives 
a history of the great city; while chapter xiv., 
“Physical Changes attested by Local Names,” 
possesses a scientific interest of its own. Many of 
our names show the changes that have taken place 
in the characteristic plants and animals of the 
country. This part would admit of much illus- 
tration from the valuable tenth chapter in Mr. 
Tozer’s Lectures on the Geography of Greece, re- 
cently published. But we must content ourselves 
here with calling attention to the new edition of 
this interesting book, which is already largely used 
for educational purposes; and we trust that Mr. 
Taylor will have many more opportunities of 
adding to the permanent value of the work, 
C. W. Boasr. 

La Sériciculture, le Commerce des Soties et des 
Graines, et [Industrie de la Soie au Japon, is 
the title of a work of considerable interest, which 
has just been published at Lyons, and which owes 
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its origin to the Vienna Exhibition of last year. 
In his opening chapter the author (M. Ernest de 
Bavier) gives some curious native traditions re- 
specting the origin of sériciculture in Ja One 
of these attributes the creation of the silkworm to 
a Japanese virgin, who drew it from her eye- 


lashes; another tells us that an infant child of | 


the King of India, being exposed by a cruel oA 
mother and delivered over to the mercy of the 
waves, was cast on the shores of Japan and there 
transformed into a silkworm. Japanese historians 
give different accounts of the introduction of the 
industry into the country, but the most widely- 
received opinion is that it was introduced A.D. 289 
by Corean and Chinese immigrants. The reigning 
Mikado, in 472, ordered the planting of mulberry- 
trees, and otherwise encouraged the art, which 
was also practised at his court. The industry 
developed so rapidly that in some parts it inter- 
fered most seriously with the cultivation of rice, 
&c., and as a famine seemed to be impending, the 
Government was obliged to take restrictive mea- 
sures; in certain principalities silk culture was 
consequently forbidden, and in the Satsuma dis- 
trict the prohibition even extended to the wearing 
of silk dresses. In the third section of his work, 
M. de Bavier gives his readers some information 
about the apparatus which is employed in the 
Japanese silk districts for spinning and weaving 
purposes, and which seems to be of a primitive 
nature. He observes that, notwithstanding the 
importance of Japan as a silk-producing country, 
the improvements in spinning machinery were 
quite unknown there till 1872, when two spinning 
mills, fitted up on the French plan, were con- 
structed, the larger one at Tomioka and the smaller 
at Yedo. These, however, only turn out a very 
small portion of the silk annually produced in 
Japan, and the simple machinery which has been 
in use for centuries is still employed for the pro- 
duction of nearly the whole of the raw silk of the 
country. M. de Bavier further remarks that in the 
north of Japan he saw apparatus of even a more 
primitive nature than that of which he gives a 
detailed description. He was often astonished at 
the magnificent stuffs produced by the aid of such 
old-fashioned machines, and which, in his opinion, 
could only have been produced by the taste, dili- 
gence, and persevering industry of the Japanese 
workmen, who are certainly more skilful than their 
brethren in the West.- Considering the very 
primitive machinery of which M. de Bavier 
speaks, it seems strange that the Japanese silks and 
silk-stuffs, which appeared on the foreign markets 
after the first opening of the country to intercourse 
with the outside world, should have been found so 
fully up to the European mark. We may mention 
that the silks and silk stuffs exhibited at Vienna 
were sent almostentirely by the Japanese Govern- 
ment and native merchants, there being only one 
European exhibitor. 


An Elementary Treatise on Steam. By John 
Perry, B.E., Whitworth Scholar. 18mo, 404 pp. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874).—This work 
belongs to Messrs. Macmillan’s well-known “School 
Class-Book” series. It is intended for the use of 
classes in engineering and other schools, and for 
the general student. The title affords us but little 
clue to the contents, for we may speculate as to 
whether the author discusses steam from a purely 
chemical or physical point of view as water-gas, 
or whether he treats of the applications of steam 
power, or of the history of steam engines. In fact, 
these things are more or less combined in the little 
volume. We have in the first of the four books 
an account of the general effects of heat upon 
matter: expansion, conduction, and convection, 
and the connexion between work and heat. The 
author does not here appear to have sufficiently 
grasped the idea that heat is motion; he constantly 
panes of heat as “entering into” a body, as if it 
were something material ; yet he is evidently well 
aware that the material theory has long been 
abandoned. In the following definition, which 
is an important one, he is clumsy in style, 





archaic in mode of expression, and inaccurate in 
detail :—“ Latent heat ts the heat which enters into 
a body without increasing its temperature, being 
necessary for its condition, or in Se 
in the state of aggregation of its molecules.” Is 
Mr. Perry unacquainted with the “internal work 
of a mass of matter” of Clausius, and such expres- 
sions as “ molecular potential energy”? Again, 
to what does the sentence commencing “ or in 
producing,” &c., refer? We must object, too, to 
the following statement, which, we confess, we 
cannot understand :—“ We see, then, that before 
oxygen unites with any other body, some ene 
must be spent in separating the atoms from eac 
other, or they will be unable to make any new % 
arrangement; and this separation is effected by 
means of an increase in temperature.” 

The second book treats of ‘ Steam Engines and 
Boilers,” and commences with an early history 
of the steam engine. We notice the omission of 
the names of Giovanni Branca and Sir Samuel 
Moreland, also of Denys Papin, who is sometimes 
claimed as the inventor of the steam engine. At 
least, we know that the Acta Eruditorum of 
Leipzig for 1685 contains notices of a new 
machine for raising water by means of the pres- 
sure of steam invented by Papin. Our author 
passes rapidly from Newcomen’s engine to Watt’s 
first improvement of it (dates unfortunately 
omitted), and then to further improvements. 
Then he plunges at once into details of construc- 
tion, and chapters are devoted to the valve, cylin- 
der, condenser, air-pump, piston, connecting rod, 
fly-wheel, governor, boiler and its appendages. 
Chapter IX. contains a capital account of parallel 
motion. Useful chapters on the. efficiency of 
engines conclude the book. 

The third book treats of the locomotive, and 
gives an interesting and fairly complete account 
of all the details of the machinery, and of the 
permanent way and points. The fourth division 
of the work is devoted to marine engines ; it con- 
tains a noticeably comprehensive chapter on the 
working of marine engines. An appendix contains 
various useful tables, Throughout the book a 
number of useful exercises are given, with the 
answers to the various questions they contain. 
Considering the necessary condensation in a work 
of this size we think the author has managed to 
introduce a great deal of very useful matter into 
asmall space. The chief defects of the book— 
want of style, and a not always methodical 
arrangement of matter—can be remedied in a 
second edition. Meanwhile we feel assured that 
the work, even in its present form, will supply a 
want which has been often felt, and which the 
larger and more mathematical treatises of Rankine, 
Bourne, and Clark do not meet. 


Moorleichenfunde in Schleswig-Holstein, Von 
Heinrich Handelmann und Ad. Pansch. (Kiel: 
Schwers).—The bogs of Ireland and the turf- 
moors of Northern Germany and Scandinavia 
have from time to time given back to the world, 
in a marvellously well-preserved condition, the 
bodies of dead men pat women, who, for aught 
we know, may have lain for ages entombed in 
their dark and humid depths. The life-like ap- 
pearance of these blackened mummies, which 
often bear unmistakeable evidence to the violence 
to which they have owed their death, has long 
attracted the attention of scientific men no less 
than it has excited the wonder and terror of the 
ignorant and superstitious, and hence every fresh 
discovery of a moor-buried body is certain to 
arouse strong local curiosity and interest. The 
question of the chemical agency by which certain 
parts of the animal frame are preserved, whilst 
metallic substances and textile fabrics exposed to 
similar agencies are in some cases wholly de- 
stroyed or greatly modified in consistency and 
texture, is deserving of careful attention, and 
any attempt to throw new light upon the sub- 
ject is acceptable to the archaeologist no less than 
to the chemist, since no trustworthy test has as 
yet been suggested for determining the length of 





time required to produce the effects perceptible in 
bog-preserved boties, On this account ser- 
vice to science has been rendered by Dr. Heinri 
Handelmann and A. Pansch in this brochure, in 
— they have _ eager @ minute report of 
appearance, state of preservation, position, 
and p. of discove: ol prams bodies which 
have in the course of the last three years been 
brought to light from different Schleswig and Hol- 
stein moors. In most cases these bodies were 
found to be wrapped. in hides or skins to which 
the hair or wool was still attached. In a few 
instances, the coverings were of woven woollen 
texture, like tartan plaids, fringed all round and 
exhibiting traces of stripes or squares. Roman 
coins belonging to the time of Septimius Severus 
(194 a.p.) were found near one of the bodies dis- 
covered in the South-Brarup moor, together with 
stamped and otherwise ornamented leather shoes, 
beads, iron weapons, and many other objects; 
while at Corselitze (Falster) a bronze fibula and 
seven glass beads were recovered. Dr, Handel- 
mann found that in all cases where the bodies 
were submitted to his notice before they had been 
too long exposed to the action of the air, they 
were thoroughly saturated and infiltrated by the 
bog-liquids, and were of a blackish brown colour. 
The skin and the hair had been the best preserved, 
the former being thoroughly tanned, while the 
latter retained even a flaxen or reddish colour. 
The bones had been outwardly preserved, but they 
had become discoloured and soft throughout, had 
lost weight, and could be cut through like the 
softest wood. The cranial bones were generally 
the most changed, being friable and easily crumbled 
to dust. At first sight the bodies seemed to have 
preserved muscle as well as bones and skin, but 
this was rather apparent than real, for on removing 
the skin the muscular substance was found to 
have almost wholly disappeared, leaving only the 
tendons stretched out as a kind of ework. 
Thus the sternal cavity was usually empty, while 
the viscera were so nearly destroyed that the liver 
was atsaggees'| shrunk into a shrivelled mass 
of tissue, and the spleen scarcely recognisable. 
The authors are of eae that some bogs 
exert a far more strongly marked preservative 
action on the human body than others. If 
this hypothesis should be found correct, it will 
place another impediment in the way of deter- 
mining chemically the age of moor deposits, a 
uestion which it seems impossible in the present 
ee to decide upon any but the still very uncer- 
tain grounds of palaeontological and archaeo- 
logical speculations on the assumed age of the 
animal bones, industrial products, and other re- 
mains found buried with, or near the bodies. 
Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Meaemillan for October will contain Professor 
Huxley’s Birmingham address on Priestley, with 
considerable additions. Also a sketch of Lady 
Duff Gordon’s life by her daughter. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Redmond, of Chudleigh, points 
out an inaccuracy in our last note on the late 
Father Theiner (AcapEmy, p. 292). Theiner was 
not a member of the same order as Gratry. The 
Oratory founded by St. Philip Neri, and called 
after him, has no connexion with the French 
Oratory founded by Cardinal de Berulle, Theiner 
belonged to the former, Gratry to the latter con- 
gregation. The English Oratorians are an off- 
shoot from the Italian, not from the French 
institution. 

Tre following are among the most noteworthy 
of recent additions to the manuscripts in the 
British Museum :— 

The a will, dated May 27, 1766, of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and aseries of letters of 
Rousseau, David Hume, R. Daven L. Dutens 
and others, connected with the residence of Rous- 
seau in England, and his h opey with Hume. 
Letter-book of Silvester Jenks, of Albrigton, C0. 
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poe a et ar ef of the Eng- 
lish Catholic Chapter, 1703-1707. A parchment 
roll, being the Receiver's Account of the Duchess 
of i , 1474. Letters of Henry VIII. 
to Sir Nicholas Carewe, Ambassador at Vienna 
(1530), and other State rs to 1734. Some 
original letters of Camden, J. Donne, Lady Raleigh, 
&e. 


WE undertand that Mr. E. Dowden, Professor 
of English Literature at the University of Dublin, 
is preparing for publication a series of lectures 
which he bs delivered at that Institution on 
“The Mind and Art of Shakspere.” The work 
will be published by Messrs. Henry 8. King & Co. 


A work will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Henry S. King & Co., from the pen of Mr. H. 
Curwen, in which the main idea has been to 
select the most — examples of Literary 
Strugglers in the chief countries of the world. 
The writers treated of are :—Novalis, as ————_ 
ing Germany ; Henri Murger and André Chénier, 
France; Edgar Allan Poe, America; Alexander 
Petéfi, Hungary; Chatterton, England ; and Tanna- 
hill, Scotland. 


Messrs. WILLIAMs and NorGaTE are about to 
ublish Lost and Hostile Gospels, by the Rev. §. 
ing-Gould, containing an account of the Tole~ 
doth Jescher, two Hebrew Gospels circulating 
among the Jews in the Middle Ages; with a cri- 
tical investigation of the notices of Christ in the 
Talmud, as well as in Josephus and Justus of 
Tiberias. To this is added an investigation into 
the extant fragments of Gospels circulating in the 
first three centuries, which the author believes to 
have been drawn up either under Petrine or 
Pauline influence, whilst the canonical Gospels 
sprung from a Johannite party of conciliation. 


THe same author has in the press Yorkshire 
“Oddities and Strange Events (Hodges), the mate- 
rials of which were collected during a residence of 
many years in the county. 


THe Times on behalf of Mr. Wilberforce asks 
all those who have any letters written by his 
father, the late Bishop of Winchester, which in 
their opinion would be useful to a biographer, to 
be kind enough to send them to Canon Ashwell, 
Canon Lane, Chichester. 


Messrs. GEORGE BELL and Sons having been 
applied to y some leading members of the New 
ere Society to issue, at a moderate price, 

one of their post 8vo editions of Shakspere in a 
readable type that will not destroy the eyes, like 
the shiabtovons double-columned editions so 
pular of late, have determined to re-issue their 
dsome Singer’s edition of 1856, with notes, 
and probably a supplementary volume of the 
“Critical Essays on the Plays,” by the late 
William Watkiss Lloyd. The work will be from 
Whittingham’s type, in nine volumes—or, with 
nage ys, ten—at half-a-crown apiece, and 

be a boon to readers of Shakspere. 

Fettows of scientific societies will be in- 
terested to hear that Messrs. Henry S, King & Co. 
will shortly publish, under the title of Scientific 
London, a volume of memoirs of the most pro- 


minent scientific institutions in the metropolis, 
including the Royal Society, the Royal Insti- 


tution, the Society of Arts, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the Statistical, the Royal Geo- 
graphical, and other Societies. In collecting and 
ing his material, the author has received in- 
valuable aid from the secretaries of the learned 
bodies specified, who have spared no pains to 
ensure the absolute accuracy of his statements. 
The volume is from the pen of Mr. Bernard H. 
Becker, a well-known contributor to scientific 
- Journals, 
We are compelled to defer a full report of 
’s leeture before the Oriental Congress, 
on “The site of the lake, or sea, by the 
Israelites at the Exodus ;” but the substance of it 
may be read in the Acapemy of May 2, 1874. 





Sim Water Extror, K.C.S.L, the President of 
the Turanian section, has also handed to us the 
manuscript of the address which he had prepared, 
but did not read, in order to allow more time for 
the work of the section. 


Tae Hunterian Club, of Glasgow, have just 
sent out the four concluding parts of their issue for 
the season 1872-3, namely ; No, X VIL. Sir Thomas 
Overbyries Vision, by Richard Niccols, reprinted 
from the first edition, 1616 (of which there is no 
copy in the British Museum), with a very in- 
teresting Introduction by Mr. James Maidment, 


‘tracking the rise of the young Ker to the Earl- 


dom of Somerset, his profligate wife’s poisoning 
of Overbury, and her getting him smothered in 
the Tower; also the descent of the present Duke 
of Bedford from her daughter. This volume is 
satseee: by Mr. Alexander Young. No. XIX. 
artin Mark-All, Beadle of Bridewell; His Defence 
and Answere to the Belman of London. Dis- 
couering the long-concealed Originall and Regi- 
ment of Rogues, when they first began to take 
head, and how they haue succeeded one the other 
successiuely ynto the sixe and twentieth yeare of 
King ge the eight, gathered out of the 
Chronicle of Crackeropes, and (as they terme it) the 
Legend of Lossels, By 8. R. 1610. No. XX. The 
Letting of Hymovrs Blood in the Head-Vaine. 
With a new Morissco, vypon the bottome of 
Diogines Tubbe. 1600, No. XXT. A Terrible 
Battell betweene the two consumers of the whole 
World: Time and Death. By Samuell Row- 
lands (by whom also are Nos. XIX. and XX.). 
The Club books are handsome quartos on ribbed 
paper, with copies of the original woodeuts. For 
the present season, 1873-4, the committee hope 
to issue nearly all the rest of Rowlands’s works, 
with a large instalment of the Bannatyne Manu- 
script ; and Mr. Thomas Russell, of Glasgow, will 
present the members with a volume of Patrick 
Hannay’s Poetical Works. Thé Club needs some 
thirty members to complete its limit of two hun- 
dred. Application for membership should be 
made to the honorary secretary, Mr. Alexander 
Smith, Laurelbank Place, Shawlands, Glasgow. 


Tue work by Léon Walras, Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy at Lausanne, of which we made an 
announcement some months ago, has been pub- 
lished. It is entitled Eléments d'Economie Poli- 
tique, and will much interest such economists as 
are also expert mathematicians—rather a limited 
section of the economic world, we think. But 
the work may be found interesting to mathema- 
ticians who make no claim to be considered econo- 
mists ; and, in England at least, it is likely to find 
more mathematical than economic readers. 


WE have already alluded (AcapEemy, June 13) 
to the Insect Exhibition held, not, as stated, in 
the Palais de l’Industrie, but in the Orangerie in 
the Tuileries gardens. It was opened on Sunday, 
the 6th, by a déjetiner, and all due formalities, by 
M. Ducuing, the President of the Agricultural 
Society, in ge of the Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture, There is little to add respecting 
it beyond the programme already given. A ticket 
is affixed to each insect, stating its habits, its uses, 
or the mischief it commits. The Phylloxera of the 
vines is, of course, a prominent object of interest; 
and in addition to the insects, in an “annexe,” we 
have the insect-eating birds, each with a card 
round its neck, giving its habits, uses, appetites, 
&e. The cultivation of the edible snail, of leeches, 
and crayfish, form a supplementary division. 


Tue Russian Government is about to publish at 
Tiflis a collection of materials for the history of 
the war of the Caucasus and Trans-Caucasus, and 
of the Russian domination in that district. An 
official notification, dated August 25, the fifteenth 
anniversary of the capture of Schamyl by the 
troops of Prince Bariatinsky, asks for the loan of 
any doeuments relating to the war in the hands of 
those who took part in the struggle or of their re- 
presentatives. 





Proresson Zoprrza has resolved to re-edit 
Aelfrie’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar. He will pro- 
bably publish it for the Vienna Academy, 


A MANUuscRIPT by Francis Thynn, the herald, 
and the author of the well-known Animadversions 
on Speght’s first edition of Chaucer's works, has 
been lately added to his collection at Longleat by 
the Marquis of Bath. It is a small quarto, enti- 
tled, “ Miscellanea, conteyning matters concerning 
the Treasures of England or of the Exchequer in 
coyne and many other things belonging to the 
Exchequer, Collected and warranted oute fet) 
and by aunciente Recordes and approved His- 
toryes, by Francis Thynn, 1599.” 

In his edition of the various versions of the old 
romance of Guy of Warwick, for the Early 
English Text Society, Professor Zupitza of Vienna 
intends to publish first the paper manuscript in the 
Cambridge University Library, though it is pro- 
bably the latest, say 1450 a.p., because it is com- 
plete. His second text will be the oldest frag- 
ment of the romance, that in the vellum Auchinleck 
MS. of about 1320 4.p.; and this will probably 
have beside it, in parallel columns, those parts of 
the vellum Caius manuscript (of perhaps about 
1430-40 a.p.), which belong to the same version, 
though they have been much corrupted. The 
very late independent version by J his Lanes in the 
Harleian MS. 5243, will be issued afterwards as 
a separate publication, as its linguistic value is 
but small. 


Prorrssor Paut Murer has in the press the 
second part of his Recueil @ Anctens Textes Bas- 
latins, Provengaur et Frangats, and will give in it 
all the versions of the Chansons de Roland. M. 
Meyer approves of the English method of printing 
parallel texts, or all the texts of old poems, 
and leaving them to tell their own story. He 
denounces the German way of treating the Nie- 
belungen Lied, for instance, of which Lachmann 
declares that MS. A best represents the original, 
which he accordingly rewrites according to his 
own fancy; Professor Hofrath Bartsch declares 
that MS. B is the best, and therefore rewrites 
that on his own rang f and lastly, Professor 
Holtzmann asserts that MS. C is the true repre- 
sentative of the original, and he rewrites that. 
The three doctors agree in only one point—that 
the Poem must be rewritten by a modern German 
Professor, to be property appreciated, (It need 
hardly be said that the Germans themselves quiz 
this proceeding.) M. Meyer will also complete 
shortly his work on the old French Chansons de 
Geste, which has been five years in the press ; 
and he will continue his Reports on Old French 
MSS. in England. He has lately found some 
very rare ones in Pembroke College, Cambridge. 


Just now, while it seems to be in fashion to 
revive the history of some of the decaying squares 
of the metropolis, it may be interesting to draw 
attention to a legend connected with one of them, 
which is little, if at all, known to the curious in 
such matters. The friends of Oliver Cromwell 
are said to have secured his remains after expo- 
sure at Tyburn, and to have buried them in a 
meadow to the north of Holborn. The precise 
spot has been declared by some to be at this time 
the centre of Red Lion Square, and the obelisk 
(which has now disappeared, or is covered by a 
sort of summer-house) was thought to be a me- 
morial erected to him by an apothecary who was 
attached to Cromwell’s principles, and had so 
much influence in the building of the square as to 
manage the marking out of the ground; thus 
further contriving to pay this tribute to his 
favourite. This story is told in Anecdotes and 
Biography, by L. T. Rede, a second edition of 
which appeared in 1799—a work, perhaps, of not 
much authority. Curiously enough, however, it 
has been discovered that an apothecary named 
Ebenezer Heathcote, who married the daughter of 
one of Ireton’s sub-commissaries, was living at 
the King’s Gate, Holborn, soon after the Restora- 
tion, Cunningham makes no allusion to this tra- 
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ditioa, but gives authority for saying that the 
bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were 
carried from Westminster Abbey to the Red Lion 
Inn in Holborn, at that time the largest and best 
frequented in that thoroughfare ; from thence they 
were dragged on sledges to Tyburn., 

Leigh Hunt has left a curious reminiscence of 
an “old lady of quality,” who lived in this square, 
“ quarter in different estimation from what it is 
now.” She astounded him one day by letting her 
false teeth slip, and clapping them in again. It 
was at her house, he adds, that his father one 
evening met John Wilkes. Not knowing him by 
sight, and happening to fall into conversation 
with him, while the latter sat looking down, he 
said something in Wilkes’s disparagement; on 
which the jovial demagogue looked up in his face, 
and burst out laughing. Jonas Hanway lived and 
died in a house in this square, the principal rooms 
of which he filled with paintings and emblematical 
devices in a style peculiar to himself, as his bio- 
grapher expresses it. 


Tax first of the Early English Text Society's 
erg Ep for this year, in its Extra Series, is 
art I. of Mr. Furnivall’s edition of the rhymed 
History of the Holy Grail, by Lonelich, a skinner 


of the time of Henry VI. The Cambridge (Cor- 
pus) MS. containing it being unique and having 


ost its beginning, the first hundred pages of this 
volume are occupied by a print of the correspond- 
ing part of the prose French original of Walter 
Map (not of Robert de Boron, as stated in the 
Society's report *), from a British Museum MS., 
with occasional readings of another; it is a toler- 
ably pure, though not early specimen of the Picard 
dialect, and was given in full with the English 
ay in the Seynt Graal, edited twelve years ago 
vy Mr, Furnivall for the Roxburghe Club. Lone- 
lich’s verse, of which the part now published is 
an account of the fabled adventures of Joseph of 
Arimathea and his party on their way with the 
sacred dish from Palestine to England, is im- 
portant and interesting as the only full English 
version of the romance as expanded by Map, and 
asa monument of the language of the fifteenth 
century; but its careless rhymes, very rough 
metre, and abundance of rhyme-padding, of no 
use for either metre or meaning, make it much 
less poetical than the old French prose, which 
has a freedom and simplicity foreign to the 
modern tongue, and pleasing in their quaintness. 
A review of the book must be deferred till the 
appearance of the remainder, with the editor's 
introduction and notes; in the meantime we 
would refer those who wish to have the latest 
results of a competent scholar's researches on the 
strange development of this remarkable and im- 
— Arthurian legend, to the first of M. Paulin 

aris’s Hssays on the Romances of the Round 
Table, Le Saint Graal, in vol. i. of the Romania, 
pp. 457-482 (No. 4, Paris, October 1872). An 
earlier English poem from the same original was 
edited by Mr. Skeat for the same Society in 1871, 
under the title of Joseph of Arimathie, and should 
be compared with the present version ; Mr. Skeat’s 
excellent introduction requires, however, to be 
altered in several points to make it harmonise 
with the facts brought out by M. Paris's more 
recent investigation, 


THE soul of Francis Rabelais, writes Hazlitt in 
one of his most amusing essays in The Round 
Table, passed into Thomas Amory, the author of 
the Life and Adventures of John Bunele. 


“Both were physicians, and enemies of txo much 
gravity. Their great business was to enjoy life. 
Rabelais indulges his spirit of sensuality in wine, in 
dried neat’s tongues, in Bologna sausages, in botargos. 
John Buncle shows the same symptoms of inordinate 
satisfaction in tea and bread and butter. While 





_ * The MS., about 1320 «p., states that its version 
is by Robert de Boron ; but M. Paulin Paris contends 


that this is a mistake.. The authorship is very 
doubtful. 





Rabelais roared with Friar John and the Monks, John 
Buncele gossipped with the ladies ; and with equal and 
uncontrolled gaiety.” 
The work which Hazlitt, after this introduction, 
proceeds to analyse, has long since passed into 
oblivion; together with another by the same 
writer, called Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great 
Britain, though styled, by a critic in the Retro- 
spective Review, two of the most extraordinary 
productions of British intellect. A long and 
curious account of Amory is to be found in 
Chalmers’ Bibliographical Dictionary; but what 
has served to bring back our recollection of him is 
the sight of an autograph letter recently added to 
the collections in the British Museum, written by 
him to Francis Blackburne, Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land. The latter published anonymously, in 1766, 
a work entitled The Confessional, which raised a 
great stir in polemical circles, and ran through 
several editions; and, as appears from an endorse- 
ment on the letter in question, Blackburne was 
anxious to get from Amory an independent judg- 
ment upon it. Amory’s reply is much too long 
and too tinged with his peculiar theological views 
to be given entire, but some portions of an auto- 
biographical nature are curious enough to deserve 
printing. It is dated July 29, 1769, from Wake- 
field, where Robert Amory, his son, practised as 
a physician. We give here a few extracts :— 

“ It is forty years since I supped with you at Mr 
Wilson's Lodgings, & more from our first acquaint- 


ance ; for, I think i talked with you on the walls of’ 


York in 1728. I do not remember to be sure the 
name of the Gentleman, but it was a young clergy- 
man; however y® year after, on my coming again to 
York, most certainly i was several times in y* com- 
pany. It could not be after, because I went away that 
year, and returned no more... . forty year then i say 
it is since that time, & as i went the next day after 
the night we last supped together towards Chester for 
Ireland, which i travelled all over; then to france & 
spain; & from Cadiz in Andalusia sailed into the 
Main; crossed the Line y® 224 December ‘36, & 
proceeded through a vast variety of difficulties, 
perils, & dangers, to many places on the south 
side of the Globe ;—could i havo a thought, that 
after all, & such a length of time, i should 
ever see you again; as i had no notion of your 
position, nor any intention to be in Yorkshire, if I 
did live to grow old? But so it has come to pass. 
Heaven protected me, & providence brought me here 
at last; pretty well at 72, though 40 years ago, by 
falling down a precipice on Blackstone edge, I was 
carried into this town as an Xpiring man; several 
bones broken, & bruised all over in a miserable man- 
ner. What Numbers of the young, the fair, the wise, 
the good, have i seen fall on either hand of me to rise 
no more—& I, up still! And as you are the only 
one living who knew me almost half a century past, 
a friendship naturally sprouts from so good a ground, 
I hope to see you soon, for I design for Richmond, & 
in the mean time, shall be glad to hear from you. 
Your Letters will be always pleasing to me. 

“As to the Author of the Confessional, i have not 
heard for certain who he is: but as it a fine book, i 
greatly esteem y* writer, & think if it was generally 
read with attention, & rightly understood, it would 
be of eminent uso to Christians ; by making them 
such upon a rational & wise choice, & by ruining 
faction in religion. 


“Tt is astonishing, but very true what I am going 
to say, that in a conversation I had with the Royal 
Daughter of Jett, the young black Queen of Borneo, 
I heard more sense from her lips, relative to Religion, 
than I ever did from the greatest Divines in Europe, 
the choice few excepted. The subjects of this Monarch 
are Mahometans, but their Prince was a pure theist, 
& looked upon the Koran as a Piece of Policy—so far 
very useful. She had the most beautiful notions of 
Deity and Morality, from the light of Nature. Her 
Understanding was as charming as her features & 


re. 
“ But I detain you too long. A Dio.” 





THERE are two or three interesting minor 
matters recorded in Mr. Allan J. Crosby’s Calen- 
dar of State Papers, Foreign, 1569-1571, pub- 
lished this week, which may be allowed to receive 





notice from us before the graver historical mate- 
rials, with which the volume is chiefly filled, are re- 
viewed. Among the names incidentally occurring 
in these papers is that of John Stow, “ a collector 
of chronicles,” who in an examination taken 
before the Lord Mayor “of such as knew the 
Spanish Ambassador’s writings.” These “ writ- 
ings,” it seems, were being circulated about the 
City in justification of Alva’s embargo on the 
English merchant ships. We meet, too, with 
Daniel Rogers, whose manuscript volume of 
Latin poetical compositions we recently noticed 
as being in the possession of the Marquis of Hert- 
ford ; he is here described by Sir Henry Norris as 
steward of his house, and instructor of his chil- 
dren, a man very well learned in the Greek and 
Latin, whose father was burnt for the religion. 
There are, also, two affecting letters from the 

hilosopher Peter Ramus or De la Ramée, to the 

ardinal of Lorraine, in which he reminds him of 
their friendships five and thirty years before, and 
prays that he will not deprive him of his professor- 
ship and all other rewards and fruits of his former 
studies ; he also defends himself from the charge 
of hastily changing his religion. In spite of this 
appeal Ramus is shortly afterwards served with a 
notice to quit the College of Presles, and on the 


same day ‘(October 8, 1570) a proclamation is 


issued by Charles IX., forbidding any of the re- 
formed religion from holding office or teaching in 
the University of Paris. Ramus returned to 
Paris in the following year, and was one of the 
victims in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Sir Henry Norris writes from Paris to Cecil in 
August, 1569, that Robert Etienne, the King’s 
rinter, who for his religion is forced to abandon 
fis country, has required him to present to Queen 
Elizabeth the fruit of his last labour (a copy of 
the Scriptures), as a token of the service he 
owes to he as the chief patroness of the Gospel. 
Bound up with the Scottish correspondence, ex- 
amined by Mr. Crosby for the purposes of this 
Calendar, we learn there is a curious collection 
of black-letter ballads, printed at Edinburgh by 
Robert Lekpreuik ; they are of a political cha- 
racter, and ye soon © ag in their metre, lan- 

age, and ideas. ere is also another most 
indecent ballad in manuscript, ridiculing John 
Knox and the reformed party, the endorsement of 
which—“a lewd ballet”—aptly describes its 
contents. 


Tur second part of vol. xiv. of the Numismatic 
Chronicle opens with an article by the Rev. Prof. 
Churchill Babington, a list of some unpublished 
or little-known coins of the Romans relating to 
Britain ; a branch of numismatics, which, as the 
Professor observes, is in need of more attention 
than it at present receives. The next paper, by 
Mr. C. F. Keary, of the British Museum, is a well- 
directed attack upon a theory a Hc by Mr. 
Rashleigh with regard to coins ing the name 
of Ethelred (or berg | which have generally 
been attributed en bloc to the second of the kings of 
Northumbria of that name, but which Mr. Rash- 
leigh distributes between the first and the second 
Ethelred by a principle of discrimination which, 
as Mr. Keary abundantly shows, is open to the 
gravest objections. Mr. Henfrey contributes three 
papers. e first is an interesting account of the 
collection of coins belonging to King Charles I., who 
inherited them from his brother PrinceHenry. After 
going through various vicissitudes the collection, 
which was supposed by Joseph Scaliger to contain 
30,000 pieces at the time when Prince Henry put- 
chased them of Gorlaeus, finally perished in the fire 
which consumed Whitehall in 1697-8. Mr. Hen- 
frey’s second article is on ahalf-crown die of Charles 
I., and the subject of his third is the connexion 
of T. Simon the medallist with Guernsey, a paper 
which will prove interesting to numismatic biogra- 

hers. A curious notice is contributed by Captain 

. Hoare, on a document relating to the copper 
coinage of 1672-3, being the account and balance- 
sheet (for nine months of 1672-3) of James 
Hoare, comptroller and subsequently warden of 
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the Mint. This James Hoare is not only to be 
noted on account of his connexion with the Mint, 
in which he was Surveyor of the Meltings and 
Clerk of the Irons as early as 1641, but is also 
deserving of renown as the founder of Hoare’s 
bank, about the year 1640. He is mentioned 
Sy Hoare remarks) in the London Directory 
or 1677 as “James Hore, at the sign of the 
Golden Bottle, in Cheapside,” one of the “ gold- 
smiths who keep running cashes.” The “Golden 
Bottle ” is now over the door of the bank in Fleet 
Street, having been removed thither a little before 
the year 1700. The sixth instalment of Mr. 
Cochran Patrick’s “Notes on the Annals of the 
Scottish Coinage” is the last paper. It deals 
with the records of the coinages of James VI., 
and forms an interesting part of what will be, 
when completed, a very important work. The 
number concludes with notices of books, &c., and 
with an account of Snelling’s Plates, by Mr. 
Henfrey, and a note on the forthcoming edition of 
Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia. 


M. Fusret pz Covtaners continues in a recent 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes his re- 
searches into the Origines du Régime Féodal, 
begun in the Revue of May 15, 1873. The present 
article is chiefly remarkable for referring the foun- 
dation of the feudal system almost exclusively to 
voluntary “commendation,” the result of the 
natural desire of the weak to seek the protection 
of the strong. As this feeling is universal (though 
not, perhaps, more so than the contrary desire of 
the strong to oppress the weak) M. de Coulanges 
consistently maintains that the system is no more 
German in origin than Gallic or Roman, but was 
developed by the several nations of Europe inde- 
——_ but from the action of the same causes. 

owever this may be, his history of the in- 
stitution of patronage in Gaul from the time of 
Caesar to that of the Carlovingian kings, is emi- 
nently interesting and suggestive, and the whole 
article deserves careful perusal. 


M. Gerrroy’s article on Amédée Thierry in 
the same number of the Revue does full justice to 
its subject. Though throughout an éloge, it is 
moderate in tone, and the criticism of the deceased 
historian’s work is as able as it is sympathetic. 
With the objections urged against the ethnological 
theories of the Histoire des Gaules, the writer 
does not altogether agree, though he admits that 
this, Thierry’s first important work, is now to a 
certain extent “ dépassé.” He is on firmer ground 
when he comes to the author's later writings, 
especially those which have to do with the fourth 
and fifth centuries, Thierry’s “ vrai domaine” as 
an historian. The extent and value of his re- 
searches in this period of history, hitherto (Gibbon 
and Tillemont notwithstanding) almost a terra 
¢ncognita, are shown by M. Geffroy with admirable 
clearness and force. Premising that the three 
dominant facts of the epoch were the triumph of 
Christianity, the decadence of the Empire, and 
the invasions of the barbarians, he claims for 
Thierry the credit of having been the first, in his 
Lives of St. Jerome and St. Chrysostom, his Récits 
and Nouveaux Récits de U Histoire Romaine, and 
his Vie d’Attila et de ses Successeurs, to analyse 

ly these several phenomena in all their complex 
causes and effects. In his interesting résumé of 
the above works, M. Geffroy inclines to regard the 
Nouveaux Récits as exhibiting most conspicuously 
the author's talent and art in vivid grouping of 
details; while his final estimate of Thierry as a 
Writer assigns to him a high place among the 
historiens des origines de la société moderne” by 
the side of Guizot and his own brother, Augustin. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


From the tian correspondent. of the Jour- 
nal des Débats we learn that Europe is threatened 
With the visitation of a terrible scourge, forgotten 
for centuries past. This is none other than the 


black death, which depopulated Florence in olden 





times,and which Boccaccio rendered famous in his 
Decameron, The pestilence is spreading rapidly 
in the neighbourhood of Medina and Mecca, its 
chief feature, the dreaded plague spot, which, once 
it ap , is almost univ y fatal. The Egyp- 
tian Government is exerting itself to the utmost 
to prevent the spread of the contagion; but un- 
fortunately the an is at hand, when thou- 
sands of Mussulman parm flock to the shrine 
at Mecca, and it is feared they will not only help 
to spread the contagion there, but also bring it 
back with them to Europe. The greatest anxiety 
is felt in Italy, on account of its frequent inter- 
course with pt and the coasts of Asia Minor. 
The only means of averting the danger would be 
a stringent prohibition to the pilgrims to return 
direct to the countries from which they came ; but 
this measure would require the united action of 
the European governments, in order to gain the 
consent of the various Mussulman governments. 


Tue U.S. man-of-war Ashuelot has been cruising 
for about a month in the waters of the Upper 
Yangtsze, and the results of this expedition appear 
be in every way satisfactory. From the North 
China Herald we learn that the Ashuelot went 
“up the river for a distance of over 1,000 miles, 
or more than 360 miles above Hankow, and con- 
siderably above the point hitherto reached by 
foreign vessels.” During the Ashuelot's stay at 
I-chang, courtesies were exchanged between the 
officers and the Chinese officials, and ‘‘a party 
from the ship went overland on an ex- 
pe expedition, and met with the greatest 

indness and good feeling everywhere.” The 
vessel then steamed up as far as the first Gorge, 
fifteen miles above I-chang, after passing which 
point the navigation, we believe, becomes difficult, 
owing to the occurrence of dangerous rapids. On 
several occasions during her voyage, great curiosity 
was displayed by the natives at the sight of the 
Ashuelot. “At one time the assemblage on the 
banks was computed at 50,000 to 60,000, immense 
numbers having repaired to I-chang from the dis- 
tricts round to see the extraordinary visiior.” 
Commander Matthews reports that he everywnere 
found sufficient water to float the largest class of 
merchant vessels, and also that “ portions of the 
country above Hankow were very much inun- 
dated.” This, however, is commonly the case 
during the summer months. 


Ir is stated that the Government of Sarawak 
intends to found another settlement, 150 miles up 
the Rejang, which is navigable to that distance by 
small vessels. There are already two settlements 
on this river, distant 100 and 60 miles respectively 
from its mouth. The trade on the river has in- 
creased considerably during the past few years; 
the principal articles of export are gutta-percha, 
camphor, and bezoar stones, which are said to be 
sold at their weight in gold. The Rejang is the 
principal river on the northern coast of Borneo, 
and is some 70 miles distant from Kuching, the 
capital of Sarawak. As steamers have now begun 
to frequent this part of the territory, it is hoped 
that its trade will soon be more fully developed. 


EARTHQUAKES are beginning to be _ from 
Germany, and recently the village of Wurm, near 
Herzogenrath, has been disturbed by sharp shocks. 


THE eruptions of Mount Etna continue, and, 
although at present there seems no real cause for 
apprehension of danger to life, the villagers of 
Randazzo and Linguagrossa have left their homes 
and fled to the lower settlements. 


Accorpine to the Levant Herald, the Circassian 
settlers at Tchorlu, Tchataldja, and Silivria appear 
to be giving a great deal of trouble and annoyance 
to the peaceable population among whom they are 
quartered. A temporary respite from the aggres- 
siveness of the i was afforded to them a short 
while ago, when the Circassians quarrelled and 
came to blows with one another; but, their inter- 
nal differences having been settled by the authori- 
ties, by the imprisonment of the chief agitators, 





the Circassians have returned with redoub!ed 
enerey to their national diversion of stealing horses. 
Besides which, probably with a desire to extend 
the scope of their occupations, they have begun to 
show themselves in armed bands on the most fre- 
quented roads, where they plunder travellers after 
& fashion that might excite the envy of au 
Arvanitaki, 

THe Finanza of Alexandria reports a remark- 
able journey on foot, undertaken recently by an 
Italian of the name of Ricci, who has walked from 
Constantinople (after crossing the Bosphorus) 
across Asia Minor, and along the coasts of Syria 
and Palestine to Alexandria; the whole journey 
occupying 158 days. 

Tue third Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geographical 
Society opens with a series of letters from Dr. A. 
Buchholz, who started in July 1872, in company 
with Drs. E. Reichenow and W. Liihder to the 
Cameroon river in West Africa. He had previously 
been attached as scientific member to the Kolde- 
wey Polar expedition on its voyage along the 
eastern coast of Greenland, and after the ship- 
wreck of the Hansa was one of the party which 
drifted southwards on the ice floe. Since Dr. 
Buchholz’s arrival in Africa, Dr. Liihder has un- 
fortunately succumbed to the influence of the 
climate, and Dr. Reichenow has returned home. 
Dr. Buchholz has thus been left to conduct his 
researches single-handed and has transmitted 
several valuable collections to the Berlin Museum, 
Next finds place a short monograph, by Professor 
Sadebeck, on the Meissner mountain, near Cassel, 
the height of which has been lately fixed by 
triangulation and found to be 2,462 feet. A 
translation of Mr. Clements Markham’s paper, 
read before the Royal Geographical Society, on 
the railway from Mollendo to Lake Titicaca, in 
Peru, follows next, with a sketch map showing 
the astonishingly we gradient of this great en- 
gineering feat; and the number concludes with a 
short communication from the African traveller 
Dr. Nachtigal, dated Abeshr, July 31, 1873, 
which affords some information respecting the 
Wadar country, and gives a somewhat alarming 
picture of the Doctor’s exchequer, which was so 
reduced as to necessitate a speedy return. 


A German translation of Paul Hunfalvy’s 
Travels in the Eastern Provinces of Russia has just 
been published at Leipzig by the firm of Duncker 
and Humblot, which is also bringing out a German 
version of the History of Finland from the earliest 
Ages to the present Time, by Professor aa Kos- 
kinen. Herr Hunfalvy’s work is especially valu- 
able with regard to the study of the affinities 
between Hungarian and the dialects spoken in the 
territories of the Old Slaves of Livonia, Esthonia, 
and other parts of the coast-lands of the Baltic 
and the Gulf of Finland. The author's observa- 
tions on the habits, speech, national characteristics 
and literature of these people are especially im- 

ortant at the present time, when philologers are 

Sseetlng their attention so successfully to the 
elucidation of the origin and ramifications of the 
ancient Etruscan, and are trying to trace its 
affinity with, if not direct descent from, the 
Ugric branch of the Turanian, which comprises the 
languages of those numerous and nearly extinct 
races whose descendants still occupy the Arctic 
regions of Asia and Europe. Although treading 
on the less purely conjectural ground of specula- 
tive linguistic analogy, Professor Koskinen’s work 
may be said to aid that of Herr Hunfalvy, since 
in his Finnish History of Finland he throws con- 
siderable light on the ethnological condition of the 
people in past ages generally, while he specially 
considers, and brings very vividly before his 
readers, the varying political aspects of their 
national destiny in recent and present times. 


Tus Geographical Society of Paris have re- 
ceived further details respecting the murder of 
MM. Dournaux-Dupéré and Joubert by deserters 
of the Chamba tribe, which add little to the 
account given in the Acapemy of July 25, It 
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would appear that, when about seven days’ journey 
from Ghadamés, they were met by seven individuals 
who declared they were perishing from hunger, 
and asked their hospitality. Their account seemed 
so satisfactory that, after being furnished with 
food, they were admitted into the caravan, when, 
suddenly taking advantage of an unguarded mo- 
ment, the new comers threw themselves upon 
MM. Dupéré and Joubert, and their servant 
Ahmed-ben-Zerma, and murdered them. The 
Chambas then stripped them of their clothes and 
carried off all their property, with the exception of 
a few printed European books which they left upon 
the ground. The account was brought back to 
Ghadamés by the camel drivers, witnesses of the 
murder, who were spared by the assassins as 
neutrals. Had the unfortunate travellers not 
fallen victims to the Chambas, it is most probable 
they would never have reached the end of their 
journey, as a band of ten Tuareg Huggars were 
also on their track, but turned back when they 
heard the Chambas had effected their purpose. 
The guide Nahécur-ben-Ettahur, who had ar- 
ranged their murder with the Chambas, had been 
sent to prison by the caimacan of Ghadamés pre- 
vious t» their departure, his bad faith having 
been discovered by the travellers. It appears that 
the caimacan of Ghadamés had entreated them to 
desist from their journey to Ghat. Notwith- 
standing this catastrophe, another exploration of 
the Sahara towards Timbuctoo is being organised 
by M. Largeau, of Geneva. 





THE LATE M. GUIZOT. 
Tue story of M. Guizot’s life is the political 
history of two reigns, and the natural history of a 
class. It is recounted with perhaps inevitable 
partiality in the Mémotres pour servir a U Histotre 
de mon Temps, and it needs a canvas as broad as 
that furnished by those monster volumes to be 
rendered faithful as a portrait, or instructive as a 
lesson. The great parliamentarian—whose rule 
did most to ruin the reputation of parliamentarian- 
ism in France—would have strongly objected to 
a miniature ; and he was fortunate in living a life, 
in presenting a personality, that cannot be com- 
pressed. Most French statesmen and active poli- 
tical writers of the younger schools can be sketched 
in a few strokes of the pen ; an epigram can define 
them—and that definition has seldom been want- 
ing. They have been servants of an ¢dée five, men 
with a settled pet system and panacea; and the 
lives and characters of such men may be gene- 
rally summed up without injustice in a few 
sentences. M. Guizot was the type of a more 
ancient and more complex species. He brought 
the logic of the schools to bear upon the de- 
bates of a parliament ; he argued from far-off 
historical examples to audiences that seldom went 
further back in history than the file of last year's 
Montieur Officiel; he quoted Tacitus in the 
..Chamber of Deputies—an indignity to which no 
member would venture to subject the present 
Assembly at Versailles. He was cast in the ancient 
rigid English mould, with all the Anglo-Saxon 
inclination towards cautious compromise. He 
was the last—for M. Thiers is a very vaudevillist 
beside him—classic statesman, and contrasted 
strangely with the fierce Romantique legislators 
who—be they De Morny or Jules Favre, Louis 
Blanc or Changarnier—have held the tribune 
since the February Revolution. Politically, he 
adopted Mazarin’s motto Je temps et mot, and 
M. Guizot probably laid the greatest stress on the 
last monosyllable. His continual and emphatic 
self-assumption was undoubtedly one of the chief 
causes of the dislike with which his own party 
regarded him. His unpopularity outside the 
Chambers was simply due to the fact that he 
despised popularity, and showed his contempt. 
Conservative, Republican, or Imperialist, few of 
the many prime ministers who have held port- 
folios in France during the last sixty years have 
dropped them without having enjoyed their hour 
of ovation, their share of vivats. Liberal, Im- 





perialist, or Orleanist, Guizot never obtained more 
than the addled eggs, Nor as an historian and 
hleteer was Guizot’s reward ever equal to 
the effort and long labour of production—that is 
to say, supposing the crown of a literary life to 
be the praise and gratitude of men, and not the 
power and emolument of office. Guizot was ever 
suspected of using every volume he produced as 
a stepping-stone to a political pedestal; and the 
outlines of his life, the enumeration of his many 
works does not altogether allay the suspicion. 


Pierre Francois Guillaume Guizot was born at 
Nimes in 1787. A child of seven, he saw his 
father led by the Terrorists to the guillotine, and 
immediately afterwards was taken with his pro- 
scribed family to Switzerland. There the Calvinists 
eould live in peace, and there Guizot probably ac- 
quired much of that frigid sternness of demeanour, 
that impassible hardness of character that made 
Royer Collard—himself no well of the milk of 
human kindness—say of him, “ De la téte, beau- 
coup de téte, et peu de coeur.” He was educated 
gratuitously at the Gymnasium of Geneva, and at 
nineteen went to Paris to study for the bar. But 
the studies were soon discontinued. The student 
was too poor, too ambitious to waste five years of 
his life in earning the barren title of Doetor of Law. 
M. Stopfer, a former member of the Swiss Go- 
vernment, employed him as tutor to his children, 
but here Guizot’s pride rebelled at some of the 
minor consequences of his dependent position, 
and he left his charges, taking with him a 
work that had been planned to facilitate their 
studies. This work, the Dictionnaire des Syno- 
nymes, was published, and procured for him 
an introduction to Suard, the Secretary of 
the Institute, and the Censor, who, in 1774, 
waged a fierce war with scissors against Beau- 
marchais’ Essays. This patron: procured for 
Guizot an entry into the principal literary and 

olitical journals of the epoch, and it was at his 
instigation, if not with his help, that he wrote 
his first literary works, Annales de [Education ; 
Vie des Pottes Franemis du Siecle de Louis XIV.; 
and L’ Espagne en 1808 ; but the monumental trans- 
lation of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall was planned 
and executed by Guizot alone. Academical circles 
opened their arms to the young author, but he 
resisted their solicitations for yet a little while, 
and tried his hand at lighter literature in Z’ Etat 
des Beaux-Arts en France, and a pamphlet on 
the Salon of 1810—works which drew down 
upon him the scathing satire of his master in 
criticism, Gustave Planche. Then Guizot took 
refuge in the University, and was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Modern History. About this time, 1812, 
there were ominous cracks and tremors in the 
elaborate edifice of the Empire, and M. Guizot 
was not slow in interpreting the symptoms. His 
marriage with Mdlle. de Meulan, a writer in the 
Publiciste, of decided Legitimist opinions, pro- 
cured him a seat in the secret councils of the 
Club de Clichy—the centre of the Bourbon con- 
spiracy, conducted by Montesquiou and Royer 
Collard. Both proved their gratitude to the 
neophyte. Called to the Ministry of the Interior 
on the return of the Bourbons, Montesquiou ap- 
pointed Guizot his general secretary, and subse- 
quently Royer Collard entrusted him with the 
framing of the famous Press Law, which 
sixteen years later served as. the model of 
Charles X.’s_ tyrannous ordonnances — when, 
by the by, M. Guizot found himself enrolled 
in the ranks of the Opposition. Guizot was 
Censeur Royal when Napoleon returned from 
Elba—and for six weeks managed to retain 
his place on the Ministerial staff. Scanda- 
lous stories have been based on this circumstance, 
and grave doubts were entertained as to the 
Censor’s fidelity to the Monarchy. They were, 
however, dispelled when he took refuge at Gand 
and edited the Moniteur de Gand in the Royalist 
interest. At the second Restoration he resigned 
his post of Censor, and was named Maitre des 
Requétes and Councillor of State—functions which 





permitted him to resume his literary labours. The 
result was a few political pamphlets and essays 
of a pseudo-Liberal kind: Quelques Idées sur la 
Liberté de la Presse; Essai sur PTnstiruction Pub- 
lique ; Dela Souveraineté et des Formes du Gouverne- 
ment. He obtained promotion by the publication 
of a subtly dinyaised plan of electoral corruption, 
which he was appointed to carry out under the 
title of Director General of Communal and De- 
artmental Administration. From this moment 

e prea olitical influence, and with Royer 
Collard, the Duc de Broglie, and M. Molé formed 
the party of the Doctrinaires—a word created to 
describe Guizot. It was the nucleus of the “Juste 
Milieu” which acquired such importance a few 
years later. Guizot set his face sternly against 
the ultra-Royalist reaction that followed tlte assas- 
sination of the Duc de Berri, and thenceforth the 
Doctrinaires were Orleanists, all but  revyo- 
lutionists. It is at this date that Guizot 
published the powerful criticisms: Evamen du 
Gouvernement de la France depuis la Restau- 
ration, in which he abjures his Legitimist faith ; 
Des Conspirations et de la Justice Politique, 
a plea which he practically denied under Louis 
Philippe ; and Des Moyens de Gouvernement et 
d Opposition dans 0 Etat actvel de la France. His 
chair at the Yniversity became a political tribune, 
and his lectures were prohibited. These lectures 
were subsequently published as essays on La 
Civilisation en Europe, and La Civilisation en 
France, which are among his best known works. 
In his enforced leisure he edited the Encyclopédie 
Progressive and the Revue Frangaise, and wrote 
his Histotre du Gouvernement Représentatif, a 
treatise on capital punishment for political crimes, 
an essay on Calvin, and numerous works on the 
English history and literature. 

It is scarcely possible to follow Guizot through 
all the parliamentary intrigues and ministerial 
erises of the Orleanist era. He stamped the reign 
with his dominant vice—cool and impenetrable 
egotism. He raised the cry “ Enrichissez yous! ” 
He made venal ministers and a venal Parliament ; 
he made corruption deliberate, and systematised a 
theory of government; as Cormenin said of him, 
“il faisait pourrir son siécle;” and those who 
were startled by the nerveless, soulless way in 
which France accepted the yoke of the Second 
Empire, by the quick collapse of all the national 
energies at the outset of the last war, have not 
read the history of the Guizot régime aright. M. 
Rouher did little worse than complete and extend 
the system of Louis Philippe’s minister. To add 
that while the minister corrupted and preached 
corruption, he remained himself incorruptible, is 
to say little in his favour: he is a clumsy fisher 
of men who hungers for the bait upon his hooks. 
M. Guizot remained to the last the doctrinaire 
Minister of Louis Philippe, learnt nothing and 
forgot nothing, while his rival Thiers learnt as 
many parts as he forgot. At the coup d@état his 
political life was virtually at an end. In the 
quietude that followed expulsion from er his 
most enduring works were composed: L’ Histotre 
de la Révolution d Angleterre ; L’ Amour dans le 
Mariage, Guillaume le Conquérant, Edouard III. 
et les Bourgeois de Calais, Mémoires pour servir & 
U Histoire demon Temps ; L’ Eglise et la Société Chré- 
tienne, the famous defence of the Papacy ; Histotre 
Parlementaire de France, Méditations sur [ Essence 
de la Religion, and Histoire de France racontée @ 
mes Petits Enfants, a work which we believe the 
author has left nearly completed. Save Gutilawme le 
Conquérant, L' Eglise et la Société Chrétienne, his last 
work, and one or two productions destined for the 
use of schools, Guizot’s works are very little read 
in France. With the mass of the public his reputa- 
tion was purely political; his literary authority was 
accepted without enquiry on the strength of the 
Academical approbation. The first element of con- 


temporary popularity is the power of entertaining. 
Guizot had much to tell, but he had never per- 


fected himself in the best way of telling it. 
EvELYN JERROLD. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
HEBREW COINS. 


Guildford : Sept. 15, 1874. 

The question raised in your columns as to the 
authenticity of certain Hebrew coins lies in a nut- 
shell. Any coins of a specific gravity not exceed- 
ing that of pure silver have, so far, a good, though 
not a conclusive title to be r ed as genuine. 
Any coins of a€specific gravity in excess of that 
of pure silver must be of other than legal issue. 

uestion is one solely of fact; and I cannot 
conceive that it should be pursued with any aim 
but one, that of the discovery of the truth. 

It is in this light that the discovery of any new 
Jewish coin has an importance far higher than 
that of the individual value of such a coin. It is 
asan element in the general theory of Hebrew 
coinage, that it is most essential to regard it. 
This theory I venture to consider as extremely 
unsatisfactory ; not only from the discrepancies 
between such high authorities as M. de Saulcy and 
Mr. Madden as to the attribution of certain coins, 

still more from the entire dis 
full and definite information whic 
literature supplies as to denominations and weights. 

In the works of the writers to whom I have re- 

we only read of shekels, and their fractional 

parts; the same word being applied to both silver 
andcopper money. But in the Talmud we find no 
than words used to denote money. We 
have nine denominations of silver coin, of which 
Satie weights are given; wigod’ of which 
of copper coins speci! which 

the mutual relations, and the relation to silver, 
ae stated, although the yee weight is not 
and s 


Hebrew 
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literary fact, in discussing the subject of Hebrew 


mon . 

The weight of the coin now usually called the 
shekel is only one element in this general system. 
The coins usually termed shekels do not amount 
to more than three-fourths of the legal weight of 
that piece of money. The normal weight of 220 
grains troy has been assigned by Mr. den to 
this coin, although specimens exist of 224 and 
228 grains weight; and it is a good numismatic 
rule that coins are faund below, but not above, their 
proper weight. The book of Exodus assures us 
that the Cicear, or talent, contained 3,000 shekels. 


The Talmud fixes the weight of the shekel in. 


question at 320 grains. The Babylonian talent, 
in best preservation at the British Museum, is 
within one per mille of this determination, being 
959,040 grains, instead of 960,000, Surely these 
evidences are conclusive. 

I must not now intrude on your space further 
than by a brief reference to the use of the word 
“stater” by St. Luke, as the coin paid in satis- 
faction of the Temple tax for two persons. This 
word is the translation of the Chaldaic “ righia,” 
or three-quarter shekel, which we learn from the 
Talmud was, at a comparatively late period, 
adopted as a comgeesine to regulate the Temple 
tax ; the priests demanding the Sela shekel, and 
the people proposing to regulate their payment by 
the zuza, or quarter shekel. As to the presence 
of the words “Shekel Isral” on these coins, I 
have found them on a silver coin of sixty-three 
grains weight. They cannot, therefore, denote the 
name or denomination of the coin, at all events 
absolutely. 

Even more important than the question of 
weight, is that of date; and this is one on which 
each new specimen of a Hebrew coin may throw 
light. From the time of John Hyrcanus to that 
of Agrippa II., a tolerably regular series of coins 
exists, from the careful study of which some in- 
formation is to be derived as to the gradual 
pencegneene change in the letters employed. 

hese eponymous coins amount, according to M. 
de Sauley, to seventy-eight (in 1854); and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Madden, to ninety-eight (in 1864), 
Fifty-three anonymous coins according to the 
former, and forty-five according to the latter 
writer, are attributed to three brief periods of 
Jewish history, amounting in all to eight or to 
nine years; these poms moreover, being widely 
separated by dated coins. It seems to me that 
this assumption has the tendency to arrest the 
study of a branch of enquiry from which the 
most important historic results may be expected 
by the aid of patient investigation, With this 
view, every coin, and every variety of coin, de- 
serves a study, and may prove to have an im- 
portance far higher than can be assigned to it if 
we take as determinate the actual theories of 
even the most elegant writers on the subject of 
Hebrew weights and coins. 

Francis R. Conprr, C.E. 








“ screntist,” &c. 


25 Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 

The convenience ofthe American word “scientist” 
for “man of science, scientific man,” is bringing 
it into use, notwithstanding its barbarity. If ~dst 
is to be considered a simply English, and not a 
Greek termination (and why should it not?), then 
“sciencist ” would be the word, like “ physicist,” 
“purist,” and soon. But in “scientist” we have 
-iat added on to a root, “scient,’ which does not 
exist in English. But why should not that word 
exist, precisely in the sense we want, the trans- 
lation of the French savant? Have we not 
an incumbent, an innocent, a crescent, a 
precedent, an antecedent, an accident, an 
incident, a resident, a president, a respondent 
(and alas! a co-respondent), a correspondent (a 
much happier man), a ‘student, an agent, a regent 
(at least we had one when I was a boy), a tangent, 
a client, the orient, a patient, a deponent, an ex- 





ponent, a serpent, an adherent, a current, a patent, 
a penitent, a fluent (in fluxions), an affluent, an 
insolvent (alas !), all formed from Latin participles 
in precisely the same manner? Hence, I on 
leave formally to introfiice a screnT into this 
heterogeneous company (from “an incumbent,” 
through “a president,” to “ an insolvent”), and to 
propose that this strictly formed dissyllable should 
take the place of the American barbaric tri- 
syllable “scientist.” A “ scient” would not mean 
one who “possesses knowledge in general,” so 
much as one who rejects all but knowledge for 
the foundation of hypotheses, and therefore con- 
structs only with such mgterials as he already 
“knows,” A “scientist” would then be an 
‘adherent to scients.” 

A gentleman wrote to me the other day to 
know whether he might say pharmacist in place 
of pharmaceutist, because of its more evident re- 
lation to pharmacy. I could only answer, why 
not? All the words have fallen from their 
Greek sense. ‘ Pharmaceutical,” which the same 
gentleman tells me is in America reduced to 
“ pharmacal,” has a Latin appendage to a 
Greek word, while the Americanism takes the 
Greek root “ pharmak” (the origin of which 
is more than doubtful, though its meaning as 
“ poison” is only too well fitted to characterise 
the wares of a modern “ pharmacy ”), and claps an 
English (no longer a Latin) -al to the end. Here 
America is not only shorter but more legitimate— 
if there is such a thing as legitimacy in word- 
formation, which I have long doubted for reasons 
far too many to unfold. “ Pharmaceutic” or 
“ pharmacic,” without the a/, would be more Greek, 
and, omens “therapeutic” and “ thoracic,” 
more (medical) English. But on a recent occa- 
sion have found it necessary to make 
many compound words out of syllables which 
refer to other words, like chloroforia = terchloride 
+of+formyle (as we may suppose), and chloral 
= chlorine + alum (as we know). When I was at 
Cambridge, there was the Camus, looking very 
like a Latinisation of the river Cam, but reall 
representing Cambridge Amateur Musical Uni- 
versity Society—the order of the words a little 
twisted for euphony, as “cuems” would have 
been puzzling. In the same way we remember 
Charles II.’s Cabal Ministry. “We want words of 
a reasonable length to express conceptions which 
often require a treatise to develop, and which 
consequently cannot be expressed by that very rough 
and rude system of compounding words which we 
have inherited from our Aryan ancestors, and 
which some of the German sesquipedalian, and 
modern chemical “ sea-serpent” polysyllables have 
reduced to an absurdity. There is that fearful 
word “utilitarianism,” invented by Mill, and 
utterly unintelligible~without a book on its long 
back. The root is “iit,” and the simple “uty,” 
rhyming to “duty” (a most significant rhyme, 
by the bye, in this case, leading to the foundation 
of duty on uty), would answer all the - se, 
while “ utilitarians ” (another awful wor of the 
-arian, or Aryan class) would be reduced to 
“utians.” Long ago De Morgan wished to con- 
tract “quantitative” and “ qualitetive,” which 
are difficult words for the tongue, into “ quanti- 
tive” and “qualitive,” but “quanty, quantive, 
qualty, qualtive” would be enough for “ quantity, 
quantitative, quality, qualitative,” and such omis- 
sions of unaccented syllables are the life of modern 
Romance words. 

As a philologist, in the strict sense of a word- 
lover (a “ phillog ” would be quite enough, and 
“ phillogy ” would name the science), I feel that 
the time has come for meeting the wants of the 
age by new creations, sufficiently near the old in 
pa | to pass current in speech and on paper. The 
last great effort in this way, for which all must 
be thankful, was Van Helmont’s invention of the 
word “gas,” which has no further root than his 
own brain. Pott, who has just completed his 
Lexicon of Roots (and a wonderful work it is, 
full of suggestion for new formations), and 
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those who cling to Aryanism, believe that the 
age of root-formation (like the age of miracles), is 
stone-dead. I believe both are alive. As in my 
own half-century of life I have witnessed the 
change from an eight-penny letter to Cambridge, 
to a shilling telegram to John o’ Groats, or .Pen- 
zance, or ‘Tipperary, and a three-penny letter to 
any part of America, or Germany, or France,—I 
feel to live among what would have once been 
called miracles. And as the progress of science 
has continually forced us to invent new terms, 
and often’ to adopt the expressive monosyl- 
lables invented by workmen for their own 
use, I feel that root-formation must have 
a new start, and that root-treatment by derivations 
through affixes and internal changes, and by com- 
positions of half-words or letters, thus os 
in one system the Aryan, Semitic, and Nort. 
American Indian plans, with, when convenient, 
the Turanian agglutinations (as in our titles of 
companies and Acts of Parliament), must undergo 
a “conscious development,” to supplement its 
former unconscious development. The Aryans 
had not much else but war and agriculture to 
guide them. We have not only these, but poetry, 
philosophy, science, art, commerce, and politics. The 
“ phillog” must become a “scient.” These two 
classes of thinkers have been so widely separated 
that it has hitherto been almost thought a lusus 
naturae or “sport” (a most expressive botanical 
term) when a University man took a good 
“ double first.” But we are “changing all that,” 
and “phillogy” and science will henceforth go 
hand in hand. “ Barbarity,” which I used in my 
first sentence, should in “ phillogy ” merely mean 
a foreigner’s application of his own habits of 
speech to roots taken from another language. The 
secondary meaning of “savage and uncivilised 
life” has nothing to do with “ phillogy,” that is, 
is “unphillogic.” But remembering that all our 
present word-system is a field inherited from the 
uncivilised, and traditionally tilled without a 
scrap of scientific cultivation, we should rather 
shun this secondary sense of barbarity when ap- 
plied to words, as a defilement of the tombs of our 
ancestors. Words are the garment of thought; 
as thought grows, it must have fresh suits. 
ALEXANDER J, ELLIs, 








THE DATE OF “RICHARD THE REDELES.” 
Berlin, 8.W., York str. 2: Sept. 13, 1874, 

Your kind notice in the Acaprmy (June 13) of 
my essay on King Richard II., encourages me, 
now that I have read Mr. Skeat’s valuable notes 
to Richard the Redeles, to address these lines to 
you; for, guided by those notes, I have re-ex- 
amined the subject, rectified several of my mis- 
taken notions, and stumbled on a few questions 
which I should like to see discussed and examined 
by competent judges, Will you allow me to lay 
them before you ?P 

As to the authorship of the poem, Mr. Skeat’s 
arguments are so convincing, that no more needs 
be said about it; but I do not feel equally sure 
that Mr. Skeat is right in restricting the date of 
the poem to September, 1399, Several passages 
will admit of a more satisfactory interpretation if 
we are allowed to refer them to events posterior 
to Richard’s deposition, and I really believe I can 
show from the poem itself that Passus III. and 
IV. were written after Henry IV.’s accession. 

In the first instance, there is in Passus II, an 
allusion to a fact which can be proved to have 
happened in October, 1399, several days after 
Henry’s coronation. I mean the fact of Sir W. 
Bagot’s having been publicly reproved at the Par- 
lement. Pass. II. 1. 170, we read, “ This lord ”— 
which by Mr. Skeat’s showing, too, means Bagot 
—** was,” 

“}, 174. . . broughte to the brydd, and his blames 
rehersid. 

“1, 175. Prevyly at the Parlement, amonge all the 
peple.” 


Now, the Parlement mentioned here cannot 





have been that summoned in September, which 
certainly had no time left for Bagot’s affairs, for 
it held only one sitting, the famous one of September 
30, 1399, which was sufficiently filled up with 
deposing one King and instituting another. 

he new Parliament under Henry was sum- 
moned for October 6, but did not transact any 
business till Tuesday, October 14, the day following 
Henry’s coronation ; and it was Thursday, October 
16, that Sir W. Bagot was called to the bar of the 
House. On that day his bill against the Duke of 
Aumerle was read, and he himself charged by the 
Duke of Exeter with having plotted against Henry 
of Lancaster's life. Holinshed (ed. London, 1808, 
vel. iii. p. 5) adds to his account, that to this 
accusation Bagot made no reply, and states that 
‘on Saturday ensuing Bagot was once more brought 
to the bar (together with J. Hall, one of the Duke 
of Gloucester’s murderers), examined, and sente 
agetne to prison.” 

Is it possible to doubt that this account, which 
is followed by Shakspere, furnishes the key to 
the passage quoted above ? That the “ Parlement” 
in 1. 175 was Henry’s first? That the scenes re- 
lated by Holinshed were before the author’s mind 
when he wrote, in Pass. II., the lines 164 sqq.; 
and that, consequently, those lines were written 
after Henry's accession ? 

But even without this direct proof as to the 
time of the composition, a comparison between 
the first two, and the last two Passus, will lead to 
the conclusion that the former were written 
before, the latter (Passus III. and IV.) after, 
Richard’s formal deposition. The difference be- 
tween these two parts is striking. At the be- 
ginning, in spite of the author's doubt as to 
‘what shulde fall,” Richard is treated by him as 
his liege lord, his lawful Sovereign, and, in con- 
formity with the author’s declared intention of 
writing “him a writte to wissen him better,” 
every line is addressed to the King personally; 
“thou” and “you,” mean, with rare exceptions, 


no one but Richard himself; for instance: “ Now, 


Richard the Redeles, reweth on yourself,” &c. 
This address to Richard as the misguided sove- 
reign is persisted in till near the end of 
Passus II. Passus III., however, most signifi- 
cantly opens with an investigation into the causes 
of Richard’s fall (Pass. III. 1. 3, p. 486: “ whi 
the hie hertis her hele so mysside”); and im- 
mediately after there. follows the fable of the 
partridge, in which Richard—now no more spoken 
to, but spoken of, as a third person; for instance, 
P. III. 1. 110, p. 490: “Arere now to Richard 
and reste here awhile ”—is represented almost in 
the light of an intruder, as the “ wrong leader,” 
whilst Henry is depicted as the true father, and 
openly declared to be (1. 92, p. 489) :— 
‘The heed of hem all and hieste of kynde 
To kepe the Croune, as cronecle tellith.” 


It is impossible to believe that these words, an 
evident vindication of Henry’s claim to the crown, 
should have been written in an address meant to 
reach Richard’s hands as long as he was the law- 
ful sovereign ; however, it is easy to account for 
them, and for the fact that in Passus III. sqq., the 
author no longer addresses himself to Richard, 
but to a general reader, if we suppose that, in the 
midst of his writing, he was surprised by the 
news of Richard’s deposition. This news would 
naturally interfere with his plan of sending a letter 
of advice to Richard, but could not dispose him 
to give up writing altogether ; for when W. Lang- 
land, the moralist and public instructor, took up 
his pen, he did not think of Richard only, but he 
“traveiled on his tretis to teche men hereafter” 
(Prol. 51); his “ will” was that it should be read 
by a great many young and old (Prol. 64 sqq., 
Fi 472), and that, the laying open of the faults of 

ichard’s reign should be “for the best ” even of 
- yogis and Kayseris comynge ” hereafter (I. 85, 
p- 476) 


We ‘may, therefore, safely presume that the 
announcement of the deposition did not put an 
end to the poem. The author simply drops his 





address to Richard, and, turning from him to the 
— continues to show the evils ‘of Richard’s 

wless and unprincipled government, and point 
at the blessings to be expected from Henry, the 
friend of the people. 

This view, allowing the author a longer space 
of time for his composition, and a wider scope for 
the interpreter, is consistent in itself, seems in 
harmony with Langland’s character as a careful 
writer, and removes several difficulties in the in- 
terpretation of the poem. C. ZrEPEL. 








NEW SHAKSPERE SOCIETY. 


Skipton : Sept. 12, 1874. 
Will you allow me to inform your readers that 
the non-appearance of the editions of Henry VI. 
and Romeo and Juliet, announced 80 long since in 
our journal, is not due to any neglect of mine ? 
hey have been ready for the press a long while, 
and I had put myself to much personal inconve- 
nience to get them so. On the Henry VI., in 
articular, I have spent more than 500 hours of 
ard work, Yet this evening I receive notice 
from the Committee of the Society that they do 
not intend to proceed with its publication. No 
reason is assigned ; although the very last com- 
munication I received from the Director was to 
the effect that Messrs. Childs had now procured a 
very large fount of old type, and were ready to 

go on with printing this play. F.G. Freay. 








POSTHUMUS IN “ CYMBELINE.”—A “ CORRECTION ” 
CONFIRMED. 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: Sept. 12, 1874. 
Mr. Fleay has done his best to make my in- 
stances— 


“ The res|idence | of Pés|thumus: | so nigh | at least.” 
II. iv. , 


“A — man! | The gar|ments of | Posthamus.” 
—=5'v <6 ge 
“ fit his theory ” that the first is Posthvimus, and 
the second Pésthumus. Can he deny that the 
accent is on the first syllable in one, if not both, 
of the following lines : — 
“ Thy heart | to find it. | Is she | with Pos|thumus.”— 
III. v. 87. 
“Unless | thou wouldst | grieve quickly. | This Pos|- 
thumus.”—V. v. 170. 
Only one instance is needed to upset Mr. Fleay’s 
“almost decisive” test, and to show that Shak- 
spere used Pésthumus and Posthiimus in Cymbe- 
line, just as he used Dinsinéne and Dunsinane in 
Macbeth (see Notes and Queries, September 5), to 
suit the varying needs of the beat of his verse. 
Mr. Fleay’s other arguments in favour of the 
earlier date of this scene ii. of act iv. of Cymbe- 
line have exactly the same value, in my opinion, 
as his Posthumus one—that is, none at all. Be- 
cause II. i. of the Tempest “has a much greater 
proportion of rhymes [in the 5-measure blank 
verse] than any other scene in the play ;” two: 
“done, son,” the rest having none—is that a reason 
for the earlier date of this scene? Because a 
noble dirge is afterwards inserted for a weaker 
one, or a blank, in Cymbeline IV. ii., is that a 
a ~ the ge scene being earlier oo the 
rest of the play do regret greatly Mr. Fleay’s 
riding his rhyme-hobby so reed spe to make him 
catch hastily at any seeming support for his views 
and thus ruin his criticism of special plays. His 
pe r on Julius Caesar is the weakest I ever read. 
t has been the main cause of my epithet “ incau- 
tious ” (so printed in my comments on his Macbeth 
and Julius Caesar paper) for at least eighteen of his 
statements in the proofs of his later papers for 
the New Sh Society, of which he has 
already withdrawn or modified twelve. But this 
meral question, which I only allude to at 
r. Fleay’s request, cannot be di in the 
AcapEMY. The special point which I have proved 
is, the one I originally maintained in ACADEMY, 
September 5, that “at any rate, one of Mr. Fleays 
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stetements (as to Posthumus in Cymbeline) is 
wrong, if not both,” so that his “almost deci- 
sive” test altogether fails. 
Freperick J. FURNIVALL. 
*.* We cannot receive any further letters on 
this subject.—Ep. 








SCIENCE. 
THE MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ORTENTALISTS. 


THE second meeting of this Congress was opened 
in London on Monday evening last by a moderately 
full gathering in the theatre of the Royal Insti- 
tution in Albemarle Street. 

Representatives have been sent to the Congress 
on the part of the following countries: Germany, 

f. pent , the United States of America, 
(Pret W. D. itney), France, Algeria and the 
rench Colonies (3), Ronis, Finland, and Poland 
(8), Holland, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden 
and Norway (2), Hungary, Luxembourg, Portugal, 
Roumania, and Japan. 

Among English philologists who have attended 
the Congress, we may mention—Dr. Birch 
(President), Professor Max Miiller, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Sir W. Elliot, Dr. Muir, Dr. Rieu, 
Dr. Rost, Mr. Cheyne, Professor Childers, Mr. 
Sayce, Mr. Cull, Professor Wright, Dr. e, 
Mr. Edkins, Professor Cowell, Professor Do 
(Secretary), Mr. Caldwell, Bishop Callaway, Mr. 
Alexander Ellis, Professor Eggeling, Mr. Bensley ; 
as well as the following persons eminent in other 
branches of knowledge—Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Grant Duff (President of the Archaeological sec- 
tion), Professor Owen (President of the Ethno- 
logical section), Mr. E. B. Tylor, Mr. Newton, 
Mr. Vaux, Mr. Bonomi, &c. 

Among foreigners who have arrived, the fol- 
lowing names will be most familiar to English 
readers :—Brugsch Bey, Professors Jules Oppert, 
Chwolson, Weber, Dillmann, Fisenlohr, Euting, 
Gosche, Haug, Krehl, Hunfalvy, Lepsius, Merx, 
Nildeke, Pertsch, Roth, Schrader, Léon de Rosny, 
Brockhaus, Stenzler, their Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Roumania, and the Syrian Patri- 
arch with his Suffragan the Bishop of Jeru- 
salem. 

The President took his seat at half-past eight, 
and delivered the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 

This second meeting of the International 
Congress of Orientalists is an event of more than 
ordinary importance in the annals of Oriental 
studies, The fortunate idea of bringing together 
students of congenial pursuits to interchange 
thoughts, to discuss points of common interest, 
and to make each other’s acquaintance is due to 
the exertions of M. de Rosny, who, I am happy to 
say, has given us the favour of his company to- 
day. It was founded in Paris in 1873. The 
warm interest ever shown by France in Oriental 
studies, and the high distinctions long ago at- 
tained by the celebrated men of that country, 
most of whom have unfortunately passed away 
from us, but whose labours adorned the country 
to which they belonged, made Paris a most appro- 
priate site for such a Con: . At the close of 
that Congress— September 6, 1873—the vote of 
those present determined, notwithstanding brilliant 
offers and pressing invitations from other countries, 
that this second Congress should be held in Eng- 
land and in this great city, distinguished for its 
extent as well as for its devotion to the study of 
the East, and connected with that East bya thou- 
sand ties, the interests of commerce, the spread of 
civilisation, missionary labours, and the duties of 
governing Oriental dependencies of various tongues 
and sites in that East which is to-day the object 
of our meeting and the subject of our thoughts. 
In order that the Congress of Paris might have 
& successor, it was to elect a ident 
in this country, and the nomination fell upon my- 
self. In undertaking the duties of such an office, I 





was well aware of the difficulties involved in the 
task. A President, gentlemen, at the present day is 
not merely a name or a sinecure, he is a reality, an 
administrator; and, however ably seconded by his 
secretaries and his committee, he has yet a great 
deal of detail to manage and many arrangements 
to effect. In the presence of so many who are 
more versed in the duties of affairs than myself 
there is but one thing to ask you, and that is your 
cordial co-operation with one who accepted the 
office under the feeling of his own deficiencies for 
the task, and of the necessity that some one should 
romptly step forward to continue the work which 
fad been begun, and which promises to be of such 
great advantage to Orientalists. Our first duty is 
to.announce the favour with which the movement 
has been received by the different States and 
Sovereignties of Europe, delegates from whom are 
present here to-day. ides those gentlemen who 
appear as representatives of the different Powers 
of the North and West, others have come from 
the far East to add by their presence, by the in- 
formation they bring and the objects they display, 
to the pleasure it will afford us to make their ac- 
——. Here, gentlemen, I must tell you that 
e application made to the eee of State for 
India was received in the most kind and prompt 
manner, and that the Hindoo savants designated as 
likely to contribute by their presence to the suc- 
cess of the Aryan section were at once consulted 
by the Indian Government, who offered to send 
them to Europe to be present to-day at our 
first meeting. If from various causes they are 
not here, India is not without its representa- 
tives. An eminent civil servant of the Indian 
Government is here from the Presidency of Bom- 
bay, and will, I am sure, carry back with him to 
that Presidency the remembrance of the warm re- 
ception which you will accord him. There has 
been every desire on the part of the India Office 
to do all that has either been asked or lies in its 
power on behalf of the Congress, and you will see 
on the occasion of your visit to that Office that an 
admirable museum and an extensive library show 
that the Office is not indifferent to Oriental learn- 
ing and studies. The advance of civilisation, 
is marked by the increased attention paid to 
the pursuits in which we are engaged. The spread 
of knowledge has not only xendered that popular 
which was at one time reserved for a narrow 
circle, but has elevated these studies in public 
estimation. In this country the bond which 
holds us to our Asiatic Empire, the links that con- 
nect our commerce with all the nations of the 
East, have rendered the intimate acquaintance 
with the languages, thoughts, history, and monu- 
ments of these nations not a luxury, but a neces- 
sity. Probably persons could be found in so 
large a city, if required, who could speak any 
dialect under the sun, or read any writing upon 
the planet. To whatever branch of Oriental learn- 
ing any of those who have honoured the Congress 
with their presence to-day is attached, he will be 
sure to find some congenial mind to take a warm 
interest in his pursuits, interchange thoughts 
with him, or aid in the solution of his difficul- 
ties; nay, the pursuit of these studies is a kind 
of touch of nature—it makes us all akin, just as 
in the study itself everything that is individual 
disappears from the mind, except the pursuit 
itself, Orientalists too are all, so to say, men 
born of the same family, and, like a family, mu- 
tually interested in the success of their respective 
studies. Before that, as students, all the distine- 
tions of race, creed, and nationality disappear or 
are forgotten. Even criticism ought neither to 
be nor become personal, inasmuch as science 
places for its object the highest scope of the mind 
—truth—which is in most cases difficult to find 
and no reproach to miss. The nineteenth century 
has seen the revival of Oriental learning; and the 
discoveries made throughout the East, in 
esopotamia, pt, India, and Persia, have 
thrown an entirely new light on the ancient 
monarchies, religions, and languages of the East- 





ern world as it existed forty centuries ago. 
This has been due to several causes, chiefly to 
the improved facilities of access by which tra- 
vellers and others have visited these countries and 
their monuments, and have excavated their re- 
mains, and ly to the advance made in Europe 
itself, which has enabled the monuments dis- 
covered to be more accurately copied. The ex- 
tensive excavations made throughout the East, 
and the continuous explorations of modern 
travellers have left no accessible monument 
uncopied; and the quantity of the material 
now placed at the disposal of the student 
is consequently immense. With the increased 
number of texts of the old East has come 
more accurate knowledge, based on the power 
of comparison now given to the students. These 
materials were unknown to enquirers of the pre- 
vious century. Empires have been exhumed, and 
for the first time a contemporary history of re- 
corded events has been found. In Egypt the most 
recent excavations of M. Mariette have added con- 
siderably to the knowledge of history and geo- 
graphy, by the discovery of the numerous names 
on the Pylon of Karnak recording the foreign con- 
quests of Thothmes III. These, in a paper lately 
read before the Academy of Inscriptions, enabled 
him to attempt a more accurate classification of 
the Egyptian names of countries. In Mesopotamia 
the missions of Mr, G. Smith and his diggin 
amid Kouyunjik have added extensively to the 
completion of Assyrian texts, elucidating the his- 
tory and religion of that people; while in India 
the labours of General Cunningham promise to 
bring to light and classify the different monu- 
ments and antiquities which he explores and re- 
cords. The first discoveries, it will be remembered, 
were due to the unearthing of important monu- 
ments, and it appears almost a subject for the con- 
sideration of the Congress to recommend that every 
reasonable facility should be accorded in the East 
to excavations undertaken purely from a scientific 
point of view; for those branches of excava- 
tions which follow up the hints afforded by monu- 
mental information require continually this dis- 
covery of fresh materials to stimulate the student, 
and without them the study languishes. It will 
also be remembered that the oldest languages are 
found almost exclusively on monuments, and that 
with the exception of Egypt, all the ancient 
records being of fragile and perishable materials, 
have been lost or destroyed. Continuous excava- 
tion is therefore requisite to obtain fresh material ; 
for, as already remarked, without fresh material 
these studies languish, and the interest in their 
pursuit diminishes. It is not possible here to 
enter into details of all the most important of the 
monuments, and their contribution to the advance 
of Oriental knowledge, but there are two of 
supreme importance, discovered in times compa- 
ratively recent, which rise to the mind at once 
—the tablet of Canopus, found by Professor 
Lepsius amid the ruins of San, the ancient 
Tanis, and the bilingual inscription of Dali ob- 
tained by Mr. R. H. Lang in the ruins of 
Idalium in Cyprus. The tablet of Canopus has 
proved beyond a doubt, if such still lingered, 
the truth of the discovery of the Egyptian 
language and the decipherment of the hiero- 
glyphs 5 the inscription of Dali has led to the 
ecipherment and interpretation of the ancient 
Cyprian language, about which erroneous notions 
had hitherto prevailed, but which has now been dis- 
covered to belong to the Aryan family and to the 
Hellenic group of that section of languages. 
These, indeed, are only the most striking examples 
of the philological value of newly-discovered in- 
scriptions; but those from Mesopotamia and 
Eevet are scarcely less remarkable for their con- 
tributions to the historical knowledge of those 
ancient empires; while the celebrated Moabite 
stone or inscription of Dhiban has presented a new 
page to the history of the Semitic people con- 
terminous with Judaea, and one of the oldest texte 
in the characters of the Phoenician alphabet and ite 
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different classes. It is a most valuable document 
of the Palaeography of the Semitic family eman- 
= from the cumbrous and perplexing syllables 

the various kinds of cuneiform writing. From 
the importance of the Congress’s encouraging, by 
its sympathies, further excavations, I turn to 
another point which might engage its attention, 
and that is the transliteration of Oriental texts 
into Euro characters. Great progress in this 
direction been made of late years and many 
schemes have been proposed. In some instances, 
the learned societies and scientific journals have 
insisted on the adoption of particular systems for 
papers admitted into their pages. There are 
many members present of all the Orien- 
tal Societies and Academies of Europe, and 
it will be for them to consider if some mutual 
agreement can be arrived at on this subject, 
and, for most Oriental languages, a decision favour- 
able to one universal transliteration would be of 
the highest importance, as it would in many in- 
stances supersede the necessity of printing in 
various characters and different Oriental types, an 
expensive and difficult process. It would not, 
indeed, effect this for languages written with 
syllabic characters, but for those only which have 
an alphabetic one, and the same mode of trans- 
literation would be an invaluable aid to the 
simplification and rendering of werds in these 
languages, and making them universally intelli- 
gible. This subject will be no doubt submitted 
to the consideration of one of the sections of the 
Congress. It is, indeed, one of the subjeets which 
it would be the especial object of the Congress to 
regulate, or at all events to initiate. That some 
such necessity exists and is felt is proved by the 
constant changes made b individuals in their 
transliteration of the words of Oriental tongues, 
whether living or extinct; the older systems 
already adopted not answering to the special no- 
tions of the manner in which these languages 
should be transliterated. Should the Congress be 
able to pronounce any opinion on this difficult 
subject, that opinion would no doubt carry with 
it great weight, even should it not finally decide 
the question, and lead to a further consideration of 
this pressing want of philological unity. It is not, 
—— necessary for the Congress to consider how 
ar it would be desirable to discuss the question of a 
universal alphabet—such a one as would super- 
sede for Orientals themselves the necessity of writ- 
ing in their own different characters the different 
languages distributed over the East. Could such 
be devised it would be a great advantage for the 

uisition of those languages by the West, months 
and perhaps years being now spent in mastering 
alphabets and a of complicated kinds. 
Among the Polynesian islanders the European 
script has been successfully introduced and adopted, 
because they never had, till the appearance of 
European civilisation among them, a mode of 
writing ; and there was consequently no national 
amour-propre to contend with, nor any script 
already in use to supersede, It is not so in the 
East, attached, from various causes, to their re- 
spective characters. But it is evident that, clothed 
in a European alphabet, there would be no greater 
difficulty in mastering many of the Aryan 
and Semitic languages by Western scholars - bo 
in acquiring the different languages spoken in 
Europe—a task much facilitated by their having 
one common mode of prtsting and writing the 
same sounds. It wr | considered the first step 
to unity among the European nations will be this 
adoption of a common alphabet, when entirely 
carried out, and nothing would more powerfully 
connect the East and the West than the removal 
of those barriers which prevent an easy acquisition 
of those keys of thought for the mutual 
understanding and happiness of mankind. It is a 
natural transition to pass from this subject to the 
consideration of the attempts making to introduce 
universal communication by means of Pasigraphy, 
or writing by ciphers. This system has been for 
some time in use in the West, and different ways 





have been to arrive at the result. One 
is the mode of communicating by signals, consistin 
of numbers, at sea, Certain sentences of genera 
use are numbered and translated into the different 
European languages. The flag which carries the 
number speaks the same sentence, when hoisted, 
to vessels of all other nationalities; in fact, the 
number is a universal medium of maritime com- 
munication. A flag with a few numbers asks a 
question ; another with fewer or more gives the 
answer. Now, this device contains the elements 
of a universal language, limited indeed to a few 
stereot sentences such as are generally wanted 
in maritime intercourse. A modification of this 
system has been adopted for the purposes of com- 
merce, for the Transatlantic and other ween, 
to supersede the necessity of long and con- 
tinuous messages, which would take too much 
time and trouble in transmission. But the 
works compiled for this purpose are in the En- 
glish language only. A modification of this prin- 
ciple will be laid before the Ethnographical Section 
consisting principally in the substitution of num- 
bers for words, the same number answering to the 
same equivalent word in all languages. It is 
evident that when dictionaries on this principle 
shall have been compiled, it will be potable for a 
limited communication to be held in writing with 
Orientals, of whose language the European is 
ignorant, in the same manner as by maritime 
signals, It is a step towards universal language, 
and, although a feeble one, probably the only step 
which will ever be made. Its Vales and defects 
will no doubt occupy the attention of the Ethno- 
graphical Section. It is not a language properly 
so called, but a means of interchange of thought, 
and might prove of the greatest value where other 
means were not at hand. Those divided by sounds 
will be united by numbers. The presidents of the 
various sections will deliver their inaugural ad- 
dresses, after which the papers accepted will be 
read before the different sections, and the verbal 
communication will then be made. As some of 
the sections have many more papers than can 
possibly be read or discussed at a sitting, the 
president of the section will have it in his power 
to adjourn the sitting, should he deem it neces- 
sary, to another day, so as to admit of other papers 
being read. But it is evident that, in consideration 
of the numerous papers and subjects for con- 
sideration with which the Congress has been 
honoured, it may be impossible to read all 
communications, and some can only be noticed 
as received. Besides the sittings of the sections, 
which are detailed in the programme, the Congress 
will visit in the day-time the principal museums 
and institutions which contain objects of art and of 
antiquity connected with the East. Its first visit 
will be to the British Museum, where such mem- 
bers as are interested in the different sections will 
find abundant materials of the old and modern 
East to occupy their attention. The great Egyptian 
and Assyrian collections deposited in its galleries, 
and the numerous Phoenician, Punic, Himyaritic, 
and other Semitic inscriptions are particularly 
worthy of notice, and the visit will be preparatory 
to the sitting of the Semitic section, to which it 
will form an excellent introduction. In order to 
reduce the labours of the Congress to a definite 
order, the meetings have been reduced into sections, 
one for each of the five days from the 15th to the 
19th inclusive. These sections are the Semitic, 
Turanian, Aryan, Hamitic, Archaeological, and 
Ethnological. They embrace all the topics, lin- 
istie and scientific, connected with the East. 
he Semitic section will consider both the extinct 
and modern Semitic languages ; in other words, to 
that section has been relegated the consideration 
of such Semitic languages as are written in 
Cuneiform characters, for the Cuneiform inscri 
tions include some certainly not of the Semitic 
family. But the mass of the inscriptions of Assyria 
and Babylonia are Semitic, and the characters and 
were extant from above twenty centu- 
ries B.C. to almost a century A.D., or the days of 








the Roman Empire. The discovery of the read- 
ing of the Cuneiform by Grotefend in 1803 
was one of the most marvellous — 
of the intellect to the resolution of the pro- 
blem of an extinct e of which there 
existed no bilingual inscription asa key. Since 
the evolution of the name of Darius, the study 
has advanced in an unprecedented manner, no 
fewer than five viz., Persian, Me-~ 
dian, Babylonian, and two sorts of Assyrian— 
having been deciphered and interpreted, and the 
history of these Oriental Empires having been 
examined from their original documents and con- 
temporary sources, thus relieying us from the 
necessity of relying upon secondary information 
afforded by Greek and other authors, The dis- 
covery of the Persian by Grotefend, subsequently 
rfected by the labours of Lassen, Burnouf, and 
Rawlinson, was succeeded by those of the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian by Hincks and Rawlinson ; 
and it is precisely these last two languages which 
have produced a golden harvest of ,results, 
when completed by the labours of Professor 
Oppert, Mr. G. Smith, and Mr. Fox Talbot. A 
light entirely new has been thrown on the my- 
thology and history of these old Semitic nations. 
The fact of another lan; e, called the Accadian 
or Sumirian, extinct like the Assyrian, but not 
easily referable to a particular stem, although sup- 
posed to be of the Turanian stock, is an unex- 
pected addition to the knowledge of the lan- 
guages of Western Asia. It is not to be supposed 
that discoveries so startling have been received 
without incredulity or opposition. The nature of 
these languages, written in a complex syllabary 
which only finds its parallel in the abnormal script 
of Japan, and the difficulties which first attached 
to the decipherment of the names of gods and 
kings, caused the first attempts to be coldly re- 
ceived by scholars especially devoted to Semitic 
studies. These doubts have, however, since given 
way to convictions, and the truth of Assyrian 
researches has heen finally recognised. The study 
of these ancient languages, which may be classed 
as extinct—in contradistinction to those which, 
though no longer spoken, have yet had their 
knowledge preserved by tradition, and which are 
called the dead—is strictly inductive. The exa- 
mination of the logical deductions to be made from 
the position of a word in different passages is found 
to be as important, if not more so, in determining 
their meaning as their comparison with words in 
existing or dead lan supposed to be cog- 
nate. The consideration of some of these points 
will occupy the attention of the Semitic section 
as well as the nature of the grammar and struc- 
ture of the Sumirian, the Elamite, and the 
Median. Besides these linguistic questions, others 
in connexion with the history and mythology of 
the old Semitic nations will be considered in that 
section. Nor is it more than necessary to revert 
to the priority that these early languages have in 
the study of comparative philology, owing to the 
undoubtedly remote age of the early monuments 
on which the languages appear, and their showing 
its change and development in the course of cen- 
turies. It is impossible to exclude these old 
grammatical structures, these oldest words, from 
the arena of that study, for without them the 
study must be considered as incomplete. The 
same observation also applies to the researches into 
comparative mythology and the evolution of 
ancient religions, for it is only by the consideration 
of the Semitic myths that a true appreciation 
can be made of the extent a whie pene 
Europe was influenced by the traditionary 
of Babylonia and —— The researches also 
into the astronomy of Babylon and Assyria are 
scarcely less interesting, and the evidence of the 
cuneiform records of goes far to con- 
firm the high antiquity traditionally handed 
down of the astronomical observations of the 
Chaldaeans. If that branch of the 18 
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approached the subject, and it will be im- 
possible to write the history of ancient astro- 
nomy with the omission of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian observations and astronomical know- 
ledge. If, indeed, the astronomy of those nations 
was disfigured by, or due to, a superstitious astro- 
logy, intermingled with omens, some bearing a 
great affinity to the practices of the West, there 
still remains the comparison of the astronomy 
with that of Greece, which was derived at a later 
time from the Alexandrian schools. The histori- 
cal enquiries have resulted in a still greater conflict 
of opinion, and M. Oppert will bring these diver- 
gencies before the section; for it cannot be con- 
cealed that the chronologies of the Jews and 
the Assyrians as they at present stand, do not | 
harmonise—there is a want of synchronism. It 
is not possible to decide at present where the error 
lies, but nothing but an act of violence, such 
as the alteration of text, or the forced hypo- 
thesis of an omission of years in the Assyrian 
Canon, can at present reduce them to a com- 
mon level. The difficulty has many bearings, 
and affects history generally ; and could these dif- 
ferences be reconciled, that alone would entitle 
this Congress to be regarded as marking an epoch 
in the annals of ancient historical investigation. 
The unfortunately defective state of the present 
knowledge of the history of Babylonia, owing to 
the want of adequate monuments, which still lie 
inhumed in the country, prevents the investiga- 
tion of the later history from being more accu- 
rately known, and some doubtful chronological 
and historical points from being settled. Con- 
siderable service to the publication of papers and 
memoirs on this subject has been rendered by the 
learned societies in this country, especially the 
Royal Asiatic Society, the Royal Society of 
Literature, and the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology, and by different scientific journals, especially 
the Zeitschrift fiir Afgyptische Sprache of Berlin. 
The Turanian section comprises all the languages 
of that class, and will in the present Congress 
consider subjects connected with the Chinese 
language and literature. It is not necessary here 
to do more than briefly allude to the extent of the 
literature of China, and the mass of old writings 
which have survived the repeated conflagrations 
which have overtaken it. Notwithstanding the 
labours of the French Sinologists, especially M. 
Stanislas Julien, numerous points of historical in- 
terest remain to be considered. One that came 
under their notice was the history of the Han 
dynasty, a period remarkable for its relations 
with other States, and its political reforms ; for it 
was in that remote period that the system of 
competitive examinations was first introduced 
into the political organisation of the Chinese Civil 
Service. A translation of the most important 
works of that time was proposed at the Paris 
Congress, 1873, and, could it be carried out, 
would add considerably to the knowledge of the 
geography and ethnology of Indo-China. So 
many subjects of interest about Jgpan were dis- 
cussed at the Paris Congress, that there remains 
scarcely any of great importance to treat of in 
the present Congress; but the study of Japan, its 
language and its literature, deserves our ighest 
sympathy, from the remarkable phenomenon of the 
welcome Japan has offered to Western civilisation, 
and the fact of its interesting peculiarities of lan- 
guage and writing, notwithstanding the impress 
it has received from the Chinese script and litera- 
ture. The comparison of its language with others 
of the Turanian family deserves great attention. One 
of the subjects which will be referred to the Tura- 
man section is the interpretation of the Etrurian lan- 
guage. That tongue, which belongs to the extinct 
class, has exercised the ingenuity of Europe for more 
& century, and the difficulty of solving the 
pee has always been a reproach to the power 
decipherment and interpretation exhibited in 
the rapid py made in the Semitic Cuneiform 
and tic tian. Since the work of Lanzi, 
Various enquirers have referred it to the different 





European ee himself to the Greek 
wad hentia, Gi illiam Betham to the Irish, 
M. Judas to the Hebrew, another enquirer to the 
Teutonic, and the Rev. Isaac Taylor to the Tura- 
nian stem. Mr. Taylor proposes laying his views 
before this section, and the subject is one worthy 
of the attention of the Congress, as in the dis- 
cussion that will very likely ensue it will pro- 
bably be shown whether it should be considered a 
Turanian or an Italian dialect, to which latter 
class the opinions. of scholars have generally in- 
clined to assign it. The views of Mr. Taylor will, 
however, have specially to be considered, and the 
= he wishes to bring forward in favour of his 

ypothesis will be passed under examination. The 
great difficulty about the Etruscan language is 
that the words do not appear to be directly con- 
nected with the Italian dialects as they are at 
present known, and the inscriptions are, although 
numerous, too short to enable sufficient com- 
parisons to be made to determine logically the 
meaning of words not being proper names which 
are found in the different texts. The Aryan section 
will have papers on the Sanskrit literature and 
subjects connected with it, and the flood of light 
which the study of this language has thrown on 
the history of European languages has made it the 
most favoured of Oriental languages. There is 
supposed to be found the original source of the 
very tongue in which this address is delivered. It 
is, as all are aware, a literary not a monumental 
language, as no monuments inscribed in Sanskrit or 
its nearest dialects are older than the fourth century 
B.c. It is a problem yet to be solved what was the 
oldest Aryan alphabet. Was it Greek, Syrian, or 
Lycian? Asyetnoneisknown olderthantheseventh 
century B.c.,and of course they are all comparatively 
recent compared with the Egyptian aud Baby- 
lonian. Among the languages of the Aryan sec- 
tion, attention should be directed to the Lycian, 
as it is certainly one of the oldest which appear 
on the monuments. This dialect, limited to a 
small locality in the south-western coast of Asia 
Minor, and written in a mixed Greek and Phoeni- 
cian alphabet, has not yet been interpreted to any 
extent, although the alphabet has been deciphered. 
It was in 1839 that the late Sir C. Fellowes first 
brought to England trustworthy copies of Lycian 
inscriptions. Several of these were bilingual, and 
the language has been supposed to resemble the 
Zend ; but the interpretation has been suspended, 
and although attempts have been recently made to 
affiliate it to the Sclavonic, and even to one of the 
Norse languages, it must still be classed, like the 
cognate Carian, among the extinct or unknown 
languages of Asia Minor. 

The Hamitic Section will represent the progress 
made in Egyptology since the first discovery of 
the mode of deciphering and reading this pictorial 
language of ancient Egypt in 1817. It is not 
necessary here to enter into a detailed exposition 
of the mode of decipherment and interpretation of 
the hieroglyphs which was aided by the trilingual 
inscription of Rosetta, and did not require so great 
an effort. of the mind to discover as the cunei- 
form. The only difficulty was to divest the mind 
of the idea that figures and representations of 
objects were not used as pictures, but as phonetic 
ciphers. That point reached, the difficulties 
rapidly disappeared, and the inductive method 
pursued with a mathematical rigour by the first 
enquirers and by later students has evolved alike 
from the grammar and the dictionary the relation 
of the ancient Egyptian to the Coptic. So great 
has been the progress made, that the purport of all 
texts, and the entire translation of most, is no 
longer an object of insurmountable difficulty. As 
in the case of Assyria, the history of Egypt has 
been revealed from the monuments, and a mist 
which hung over the learned labours of the past 
century has been dispelled, and although the 
chronology of t présents unfortunately too 
many gaps to justify — determinations, yet 
sufficient evidence has been obtained to prove the 
immense duration of the Egyptian empire. It is, 





however, one ofthe marvels of Egypt and ites 
early civilisation that it starts already full grown 
into life in the valley of the Nile as a nation 
highly advanced in language, painting, and seul 

ture, and offers the enigma as to whence it 
attained so high a point of development. There 
is no monumental nation which can compete 


with it for antiquity, except, perhaps, Baby- 
lonia, and evidence is yet requi to de- 
termine which of the two empires is the 


older, - As far as an opinion can be formed 
from archaeological considerations, there is a 
greater weight of evidence in favour of gradual 
development in Babylonia. Some of the lin- 
guistie tablets in terra-cotta found in that country 
have recorded the transition in that region in 
characters gradually developing from the pure 
ictorial into the conventional cuneiform, but no 
igyptian inscriptions, as yet discovered, are 
written exclusively, or even mainly, in hiero- 
glyphs used as pictures only in contradistinction 
to sounds. All, even those of the most remote 
antiquity, are full of phonetic hieroglyphs. The 
aris of Egypt exercised an all- pane d gar Wha 
on the ancient world—the Piocdidiae copied 
their types, and Greece adopted the early Ori- 
ental style of architecture, for the Doric style 
came from Egypt, the Ionic from Assyria, the 
later Corinthian from Egypt. If Phoenicia 
conferred an alphabet on Greece, Egypt sug- 
gested the use of such characters to Phoenicia. 
Already, in the seventh century before Christ, the 
hieroglyphs represented a dead form of the 
Egyptian language, one which had ceased to be 
spoken, and the Egyptians introduceda conventional 
mode of writing simpler than the older forms, and 
better adapted for the purposes of the vernacular 
idiom. Egyptian philosophy—the transmigration 
doctrine of Pythagoras—that of the immortality of 
the soul of Plato, pervaded the Hellenic mind 
from the colleges of Thebes. The wisdom of the 
Egyptians was embodied in Ethical works of 
proverbs and maxims as old as the pyramids and as 
venerable for their hoar antiquity even in the days 
ofthe Exodus. The frail papyrus, the living rock, 
the temple, and the tomb, have all preserved an 
extent of literature found nowhere else. The 
motive was a religion which looked forward to an 
eternal duration or the return of the past to the 
future. The national poem of Pentaur is found 
on the walls of Thebes, and the papyrus of Sallier. 
The Book of the Dead was alike sculptured on the 
tombs and written on the roll—it embodied much 
of the symbolic though less of the esoteric doctrine. 
The Elysian fields, the streants of Styx, burning 
Phlegethon, the judges of the dead, are Egyptian 
conceptions; the sun-worship is Egyptian; medicine 
and astronomy, geometry, truthful history, and ro- 
mantie fictions are found in an extensive literature. 
Many dogmas and practices of an Egyptian origin 
have descended to the present day, and exercise 
more influence than is generally supposed on 
modern religious thought. Here it is not ible 
to do more than allude to the services rendered to 
Egyptian interpretation by Professors Lepsius, 
Brugsch, Lauth, Ebers, and Eisenlohr, in Ger- 
many; M. Chabas, the late Vicomte de Rougé, 
and M. Maspéro, in France ; and Mr, C. W. Good- 
win and Mr. Le Page Renouf, in this orn 
But it is in Berlin alone that a journal specially 
devoted to Egyptology appeals to us as the recog- 
nised organ of students of the language and an- 
tiquities of the valley of the Nile. From Brugsch 
Bey, who attends this Congress as the representa~ 
tive of that enlightened ruler the Khedive of 
Egypt (who has done so much for the revival of the 
lmowledge of the ancient condition of the country 
over which he rules by the excavations he has. 
sanctioned or undertaken at the eee of M. 
Mariette, and by the valuable publications of 
Bey and M. Mariette, whose beavy cost 

His Highness has undertaken), the Hamitic section 
will hear a lecture of great interest on the point of 
departure of the Exodus from the land of bondage. 
The subject of Archaeology, both local and 
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general, has been the object of so many Congresses 
that only a small part of this vast subject can fall 
into the scope of the present Cong Archae- 
ology treats of the ancient Oriental ethnology—of 
the earliest and the existing civilisation of the 
East. Both enter extensively into the history of 
the human race, and without their aid no descrip- 
tion of ancient life, however brilliant, is complete. 
The ancient monuments of India will come under 
the consideration of the Archaeological section, as 
also the always interesting subject of the great 
Pyramid, about which many opinions have pre- 
vailed, although the only one received by Egypto- 
logists is that it was the sepulchre of a monarch of 
the fourth dynasty. There is one subject con- 
nected with the archaeology of the East to which 
your attention should be specially directed, and 
that is the extensive forgeries of Oriental inscrip- 
tions and other objects, perpetrated in late years 
at Jerusalem and in Arabia. With the increased 
value placed on works of ancient art the attention 
of forgers has been directed to the production of 
spurious monuments. Some of these are too gross 
to effect the deception they wish to effect, but 
others require a considerable practical knowledge of 
works of ancient art to detect. Now, the labours 
of the philologist are incomplete without the ad- 
vice and assistance of the archaeologist, without 
which erroneous ideas may be entertained as to the 
relative value, the truth or falsity of ancient mo- 
numents. Hence an Archaeological section which 
shall discuss such difficult points is essential ; 
besides that, it serves also to connect the studies 
of art and literature. In some branches of archae- 
ology—such, for example, as the study of gems 
or engraved stones—the number of recent imita- 
tions is greater than that of the really ancient 
remains, and this unfortunately in proportion to 
their beauty and excellence; so that archaeolo- 
gists are accustomed to look with great scrutiny 
and suspicion at these works of ancient art. Nor 
are there present in these objects those criteria 
which, as in the instance of coins, aid to deter- 
mine the authenticity of the particular object 
under consideration. The philological enquirer 
often, on the other hand, renders equal aid to the 
archaeologist by determining the relative age of 
different objects of antiquity. A section of the 
Congress is devoted to Ethnology—that is, the 
consideration of the present actual condition of 
the different races of the East—just as archae- 
ology considers their past civilisation. Ethno- 
logy is intimately connected with another 
branch of enquiry—viz., Anthropology, which is 
limited to the relative physical conditions of the 
races of men. In the Fithnological section those 
subjects will be considered which do not belong 
to the —* of philology or archaeology. They 
are all most intimately connected. In fact, a 
knowledge of ethnography is essential to the study 
of archaeology, just as in the natural sciences the 
intimate acquaintance with living species, fauna, 
and flora, is essential to the due comprehension of 
extinct races of animals. Many obscure points in 
archaeology are cleared up by ethnological studies, 
which teach what is going on at the present day 
among peoples not more highly advanced in 
civilisation than the predecessors of the most 
highly civilised races at the most remote periods 
to which archaeology can point as the most h 

historical ages. In the consideration of the diver- 
sities of race, ethnography also renders invaluable 
aid to the philological considerations which guide 
us in the determination of the relative periods of 
the oldest civilisations of the East. For lan- 
guage alone is not a sufficient criterion for deciding 
a point so remote from observation and so 
delicate, change of language not always im- 
plying diversity of race. It is to ethnology as 
well as to archaeology and philology that we 
must look for the solution of the problems, whence 
eame the first inhabitants of the valley of the Nile, 
the alluvial plains of Mesopotamia, the valleys of 
the Himalayas, and the rene per the Yangtszekiang, 
the isles of Japan, the shores of Indo-China, wi 





all their internal varieties, the Ainos, the Miautsze, 
the natives of the Andaman Islands—in short, the 
general state of the question of the early immi- 
grations which were made before history was 
written, or tradition definitely handed down. 
Some of these questions will 7 the attention 
of the Ethnological section, and will receive ample 
illustration from the contributions and memoirs 
offered to it. Under the head of ethnology have 
been classed the science and the products, natural 
and artificial, of the East. The glyphic and 
graphic arts have indeed been assigned to the 
Archaeological section; but the arms, natural 
weapons, the manufactures, the products of human 
ingenuity in any shape are portions of the 
study of Ethnology, and as such will be considered 
under that department. The development of the 
so-called Stone and Bronze ages of the East, their 
contributions to the general knowledge of the condi- 
tions of the first inhabitants of the globe, are particu- 
larly interesting to all enquirers, when it is borne in 
mind that the cradle of mankind has, by universal 
consent and uniform tradition, supported by direct 
historic proofs, always been placed in the Kast, 
and that the early European races emerged subse- 
quently from an originally uncivilized condition. 
These younger children of time derived the first 
elements of their civilization from contact with 
the East, then, relatively, far more advanced, 
placed under more favourable circumstances, and 
surrounded by those productions of nature which 
have ever contributed to the comfort, luxury, and 
refinement of mankind, and to the development of 
the arts and sciences. These natural products it 
is impossible to do more than allude to, they are 
so numerous—valuable metals, precious woods, 
gums, spices, the teeth of animals, the ivory of the 
hippopotamus and the elephant, the nutritive fruits 
almost superseding the necessity of the cultivation 
of grain. The thousands of products of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms have at all times 
directed the attention of the West to the East, 
just as in the East itself they have called forth 
some of the greatest efforts of human ingenuity, 
and have given rise in past ages to discoveries 
relatively as great and important as those which, 
in modern Europe, cease to astonish us, simply be- 
cause of their universal diffusion and daily use. All 
these can be made objects of enquiry, but it will be 
impossible in a single sitting to do more than allude 
to the subject, or to read such papers on these 
points as may be submitted to the section. In 
the present Congress, however, there are many 
present who can throw light upon whatever it may 
seem desirable to discuss under these several heads. 
There only now remains to mention the assistance 
rendered to Oriental studies by the universities 
and learned societies of Europe, who, in addition 
to the interest with which they have received 
memoirs on subjects connected with the East, 
have many of them sent delegates and re- 
presentatives to the present Con In this 
country the Royal Asiatic Society has generally 
encouraged the advance of Oriental learning, 
especial of the Aryan and Turanian sections. The 
Royal Society of Literature has also, besides 
Greek and Roman antiquities, promoted the study 
of Egyptian hieroglyphs. The new Society of 
Biblical Archaeology has also, though last, entered 
with the test interest on the route of Semitic 
and Hamitic languages, as well as the archaeology 
of lands connected with the Bible. In order to 
bring this knowledge before all classes of the 
= ty the publication of the Records of the 

ast, and in order to revive the study of Oriental 
learning, it has proposed a series of lectures on 
Assyrian and Egyptian philology. The Journal 
Asiatique in France, and that of the German 
Oriental Society at Leipsic, are the known organs 
of all Oriental languages in those countries, and 
the special sections of Egyptian and Assyrian have 
been well represented in the Zeitschrift fiir 
Aegyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde of 
Berlin. It is to be hoped that all these exertions 
will not have been in vain, and that this Congress, 








demonstrating the growing importance of Oriextal 
studies, will attract fresh enquiries to these studies, 
and such as will sustain hereafter the brilliant 
reputation achieved by those now present in the 
pursuit. Nor can this address be closed without 
asking you to join with me in an expression of 
our thanks for the countenance afforded to this 
Congress and this country by the Governments of 
Europe—by Germany, Italy, Portugal, Russia, 
Egypt, and others, whose enlightened rulers have 
sent representatives from universities and other 
public institutions. 





TUESDAY, September 15. 


The morning of this day was occupied with a 
visit to the British Museum. At 2.30 P.M. took 
place the meeting of the 


SEMITIC SECTION. ; 

The rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, 
the appointed meeting-place of the Semitic sec- 
tion, having proved too small for the large num- 
bers who had been attracted by the promise of 
several interesting papers, the section adjourned to 
the Royal Institution; and there the President, 
Sir H. Rawlinson, recommenced his half-finished 
address. Sir Henry Rawlinson said :— 


The section of the Congress which I have now 
the honour to address has been organised for the 
purpose of giving to Orientalists an opportunity of 
interchanging their ideas with regard to that 
group of languages to which the conventional 
name has been given of Semitic. This group has 
always possessed an interest beyond, and inde- 
pendently of, its linguistic peculiarities, in conse- 
quence of its having been the medium, to use the 
words of Dr. Pritchard, “ of handing down and 

rpetuating the dictates of divine revelation.” 
Roinitic studies, indeed, have been cultivated in 
all ages mainly from their connexion with the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and even now discoveries in 
this field of research are chiefly valued by the 
public from the light which they throw on 
the Mosaic account of the early history of man- 
kind. The Congress of Orientalists, however, 
will probably attach more a to phi- 
lological than to historical or religious considera- 
tions, and will be disposed to discuss Semitic litera- 
ture and the Semitic languages in their general 
rather than their special relations. The time is 
hardly yet come, perhaps, for sound generalization 
in regard to the origin, development, and scien- 
tific classification of the Semitic eee. At 
any rate I have not the requisite knowledge or 
leisure to grapple with such a question. All that 
I propose to ue in opening this section is to draw 
attention to the very enlarged proportions that 
have lately been given to Semitic research. Not 
only have our Phoenician materials been more 
than doubled since Gesenius wrote his famous 
text-book on the relics of that language, but 
Southern Arabia has yielded a mass of inscriptions 
from copper plates and sculptured rocks, which 
have brought the old Himyaritic language fairly 
within our grasp, and more recently Assyria 
has been added to the list, sustained enquiry 
having opened up to the investigation of 
scholars that ancient language, which, as far as 
our present knowledge extends, would seem to be 
one of the earliest members of the wide- 
spread Semitic family. Educated Europe was 
very slow to admit the genuineness of cuneiform 
decipherment. It was asserted at first as a well- 
known axiom, that it was impossible to recover 
lost alphabets and extinct languages without the 
aid of a bilingual key, such as was afforded to 
Egyptologists by the famous Stone of Rosetta. 
Our efforts at interpretation were therefore pro- 
nounced to be empirical, and scholars were warned 
against accepting our results. I have a vivid re- 
collection, indeed, of the scornful incredulity 
with which I was generally received when, in 
1849, I first brought to England a copy of the 
Babylonian version of the Behistun Inscription, 
and endeavoured to show that by comparing this 
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version with the mding Persian text I 
had arrived at a ial understanding of the 
newly discovered records of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia. I did not assume to have done more than 
break the crust of the difficulty, and yet I ob- 
tained no attention. Hardly anyone in land, 
except Dr. Hincks and Mr. Norris and the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen, was satisfied of the soundness of the 
basis of the enquiry. Nor, indeed, did the study 
make much progress for a long time afterwards. 
Semitic hela like M. Renan, accustomed to the 
rigid forms and limited scope of alphabets of 
the Phoenician type, were bewildered at the 
laxity of cuneiform expression, where phonetic and 
ideographic elements were ——- ed, and re- 
fused to admit the ibility of such a system of 
writing being applied to a Semitic language. 
Biblical students, again, were not favourable at 
first to the idea of testing the authenticity of the 
Hebrew annals by comparing them with the 
contemporary annals of a cognate people, and for 
a time ignored our results; while the Classicists 
of this country, who followed the lead of the 
late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, calmly asserted 
the superiority and sufficiency of Greek tradition, 
and treated our endeavours to set up a rival school 
of historical criticism, derived from a barbarian 
source, almost with contempt. Struggling thus 
against disbelief and prejudice, our progress in 
this country was for many years slow and un- 
satisfactory ; but at length, as materials increased, 
and competing intellects, engaged in the study of 
the inscriptions, arrived at ost identical re- 
sults, the attention of Europe was aroused, and 
Assyriologists received a more respectful treat- 
ment. 

It would be out of place on an occasion like the 
present to trace in any detail the early stages of 
cuneiform decipherment, or to attempt to appor- 
tion among the first pioneers in this difficult 
branch of study their respective shares in the 
credit of ao Still there are some names, 
both among the living and the dead, to which, 
even in this hasty sketch, I cannot help referring. 
The obligations which Assyriologists owe to the 
late Dr. Hincks and the late Mr. Norris can hardly 
be overstated, while there is still one among us 
who, if he did not commence work quite so early 
as his English fellow-labourers, carried on his 
researches with an energy, a perseverance, and a 
happy boldness which soon enabled him to out- 
strip them, I allude to Dr. Jules Oppert, of Paris. 
If any one has a right to claim the paternity of 
Assyrian science as it exists at the present day, it 
is certainly this distinguished scholar, who, having 
enjoyed the advantage'of a personal investigation 
of the Assyrian and Babylonian ruins, now twenty- 
three years ago, devoted himself on his return to 
Europe to the prosecution of cuneiform studies 
with a vigour and ingenuity, neither deterred by 
opposition nor discouraged by neglect, which ul- 
timately led to a complete success, gaining as he 
did for himself the Quinquennial Prize of the 
French Academy, and thus obtaining the attesta- 
tion of the first critical body in Europe to the 

nuineness and importance of the studies in which 

was engaged. This, indeed, may be considered 
the turning-point of cuneiform research ; hitherto 
there had been doubt and disparagement ; hence- 
forward Assyriology took its place within the re- 
cognised pale of Oriental science, and the study of 
the inscriptions steadily advanced. France well 
sustained ber claim to the prominent place which 
Dr. Oppert had first acquired for her. M. Ménant, 
who was at an early period associated with him, 
exerted himself to popularise a difficult subject ; 
While the indefatigable Francois Lenormant, 
OHowing closely on their footsteps, has since 
pursued a brilliant career of discovery and daring 
research, which in his particular line of study has 
Placed him far ahead of all competitors. Walde- 
mar Schmidt in Denmark, Finzi in Italy, and 
Naville of Geneva, have also joined our band of 
Assyriologists, while Germany, although coming 
late into the field of Assyriology, has at once 





assumed a leading position in regard to the most 
essential branch of thee uiry, from which she is 
not likely to be soon dinplaced It is, indeed, a 
searching and elaborate critical power, com- 
bined with intense application pitt 99 a thorough 
mastery of the Semitic languages, rather than 
conjectural translation, however happy, or pre- 
mature generalisation, which is too apt to 
mislead, that is now required for the ad- 
vancement of Assyrian knowledge; and as such 
yee ese are pre-eminently possessed by Pro- 
essor Schrader and Dr. Praetorius, who are at the 
head of the cuneiform scholars of Germany, I am 
inclined to look to them as our future leaders in 
this interesting study. The contribution of Eng- 
land of late years to the science of Assyrian 
philology has perhaps hardly kept pace with its 
early promise. Mr. Norris’s Dictionary and the 
three volumes of Inscriptions which I have pub- 
lished for the British anions have supplied, no 
doubt, very useful and extensive materials for 
scholars to work upon, while the independent 
labours of Mr.GeorgeSmith, of Mr. Fox Talbot, and 
of the Rev. Mr. Sayce have thrown much light on 
the history and geography and _half-developed 
science of the Assyrians, as well as on their mytho- 
logy, and especially on their primitive legends and 
traditions; but, notwithstanding the wide ex- 
tent of these researches and their great merit, as 
additions to our knowledge of the early world, I 
am bound to say that nothing has lately appeared 
in this country which, in my opinion, is equal in 
value, in a philological point of view, to the 
researches of Schrader and Oppert; and I am 
further inclined to think that until some accom- 
lished Semitic scholar, such as the late Dr. 
Les or the late Dr. Oureton, shall take up 
cuneiform enquiry in England and devote him- 
self exclusively to it, we must be content, as far 
as critical accuracy is concerned, to follow in 
the wake of our Continental brethren. At the 
same time, I am far from wishing to dis 

the labours of the English school of Assyriology 
or to deter young disciples from joining our 
ranks. What I complain of is—and I am fully 
as culpable as my fellow-labourers in this matter— 
that we have hitherto devoted ourselves to the 
sensational rather than the — branch of the 
enquiry, and have thus built up a superstructure 
on insecure foundations, Historical discovery and 
the illustration of obscure points of ethnology and 
chronology are no doubt more attractive studies 
than dry disquisitions on grammar and etymology, 
more attractive in their nature, and more likely to 
command the attention of the public; but the dry 
studies, nevertheless, are, or ought to be, a neces- 
sary preliminary to the others, whose very attrac- 
tiveness, indeed, is almost in an inverse ratio to 
their philological value. While I congratulate, 
therefore, Mr. George Smith on his great achieve- 
ments in recovering the lost history of early Baby- 
lon, in bringing to light the primitive traditions 
which the Babylonians held,.in common with the 
Hebrew colonists who migrated from Chaldaea to 
Palestine, in fixing by means of Assyrian records 
the chronology of Western Asia, and giving, for 
the first time, a consistent and continuous account 
of the Assyrian Empire; and while I also con- 
gratulate Mr. Sayce on the general accuracy 
of his readings, and especially on his success 
in partially explaining the astronomy and astro- 
logy of the early Chaldeans, I do most earnestly 
recommend both of these scholars to pay more at- 
tention in future to the rudiments of the study than 
to its higher branches. It would be desirable, I 
think, in all future publications, to accompany 
the translation of every sentence with its gram- 
matical and etymological analysis, especial care 
being taken to compare the corresponding roots 
and inflections in the cognate languages, not at 
random or from a fancied resemblance of sound, 
but according to the established rules of euphony 
and grammatical change. As matters stand at 
present, we are far from having overcome the 
elementary difficulties of phonetic representation. 








Notwithstanding, indeed, the numerous alphabets 
and syllabaries that have been published, there are 
still many cuneiform characters of doubtful power, 
while the vernacular names of the gods, which 
enter so largely into the composition of Babylonian 
and Assyrian proper names, and are thus essential 
to historical identification, are for the most part 
rendered conventionally and —— or 
my own part, I should hail the determinate 
reading of t these names, a result, which in de- 
fault of direct evidence can only be obtained 
by a very large and laborious induction, as a 
more substantial advance in Assyriology than 
the discovery of a new dynasty of kin 
or the complete explanation of the whole 
series of astronomical tables, Let me, then, 
impress upon all young Semitic scholars who 
desire to take up the study of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions to begin at the beginning, to learn 
thoroughly the alphabet and grammar of the 
Assyrian language before they attempt inde- 

ndent translation, and only gradually to ascend 
into those higher regions of enquiry which will 
be brought before the section by the experienced 
scholars around me. In the meantime we ere 
doing good service in this country to the common 
cause in accumulating materials. Mr. George 
Smith, during his last two visits to Assyria, has 
added several thousand fragments of tablets and 
cylinders to the already large collection deposited 
in the British Museum ; and our fourth volume of 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia is 
now on the eve of publication. It is a satisfactory 
proof of the high place which Assyriology has 
now taken in the estimation of Semitic scholars 
that the communications which are prescribed for 
our section are all, with one exception, connected 
with the study of the cuneiform inscriptions ; 
and, indeed, as I make no pretension myself to 
any extensive or critical knowledge of the Semitic 
] es, it can only be to my early connexion 
with the cuneiform decipherment and the interest 
which I have ever taken in the subject that I am 
indebted for the high honour of being called to 
preside over this section. I now declare the section 
to be open, and invite the members to proceed to 
business.” 

A large part of the afternoon having been con- 
sumed by M. Oppert’s speeches and preliminary 
compliments to the President, the latter ruled 
that no time was left for hearing the papers of 
Professor Schrader and Mr. Geldart, and they 
were accordingly taken as read. As, however, 
they will probably be of more interest to mem- 
bers of this section than discussions upon Tura- 
nian and mathematical subjects, we subjoin 
abstracts of both :— ‘ 

M. Jules Oppert first spoke on the Turanian 
character of the second language of the Persian 
inscriptions. This had been pointed out long ago 
by Westergaard, and more especially by Norris ; 
and though the language itself is not Semitic, its 
being written in cuneiform characters ought, the 
ape urged, to allow of its being brought before 
a Semitic section. He maintained that the true 
title of the idiom was Median and not Scythic, 
and that the Median dynasty of Ctesias is not a 
list of fictitious kings, but the Aryan translations 
of such “ Median ” names as Deioces (= Artaios), 
Arseuggi (= Aspadas), ete. He then turned to 
the subject of Assyrian chronology, which he 
believed to be based on a Babylonian cycle of 
1,805 years, called “the period of the Moon-god.” 
One of these periods ended in 712 8.c., in the reign 
of Sargon, 1,805 years back from that time giving 
the date of the commencement of authentic Baby- 
lonian history (2517 B.c.), and by a skilful mani- 

ulation of numbers it might be shown that the 
Babylonian cycle had the same starting-point as 
the Sothiac cycle of Egypt. 

Baron Textor de Kavisi then endeavoured to 
assert the claims of the Berber dialects to rank 
as Semitic, but it was decided by the President 
that the consideration of this subject did not 
properly fall within the scope of the section. 
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Professor Schrader’s paper related to the Trans+ 
literation of the Characters of the Assyrian Sylla~ 
bary into Roman Letters, in which he advocated a 
common system of transliteration in place of the 
variety which at present exists. The chief points 
upon which he insisted were the exclusion of 
double letters, the use of diacritical points, and 
the transcription of ’ayin by 7 instead of e, as now 
customary. 

The most important paper of the day was 
one on “Dr. Hincks’s Permansive Tense in 
the Assyrian Verb, with special reference to the 
First Person Singular Termination in -cu,” by 
the Rev. G. ©. Geldart. The true gramma- 
tical character of the Assyrian forms in -acw 
has been a subject of considerable controversy 
among students of the language, one side 
maintaining their verbal, and the other their sub- 
stantival character. The author discussed the 
question from the point of view of general com- 
parative philology, taking those words only the 
reading and meaning of which are agreed upon by 
all Assyriologues. After showing that this 
afformative acu or ac was the first personal pro- 
noun which appears in anacu, “1,” and tracing 
agglutinative forms in which a personal pronoun 
is attached to a substantive or a participle through 
Aramaic, Syriac, and Hebrew itself, he concluded 
that both sides in the controversy were in the 
right. On the one hand, ristanacu, “ I am chief,” 
is clearly substantival ; on the other, aeala dapsacu 
just as clearly verbal. In certain instances, the 
Assyrian forms in -acw cannot be distinguished 
from the perfects of the best-known Semitic lan- 
guages, and the first person of the Aethiopic per- 
fect has the same form as the Assyrian. The 
latter language, therefore, admits us to no less 
interesting a spectacle than the growth of a tense, 
the first person of which was formed by the suffix 
acu; which, though subsequently restricted to 
verbal bases only, was during the whole Assyrio- 
Babylonian period capable of attaching itself in- 
differently to these, to substantival, to adjectival, 
and, in fact, to all inflectional bases; and only 
fortuitously became limited to the verbal use 
which we find in Aethiopic and in the correspond- 
ing perfects of the other Semitic tongues. 





WEDNESDAY, September 16, 

A large party this morning went over to 
Wimbledon to ‘breakfast with Sir Bartle Frere, 
and the afternoon was occupied by a visit to Kew 
Gardens. 

At 8.30 p.m. at King’s College met the 

TURANIAN SECTION. 

The President, Sir Walter Elliot, having stated 
that the shortness of the time at the disposal of the 
section, and the number of papers to be read pre- 
vented anything more than an abstract of each 
from being given, set an example by not delivering 
his address, but calling upon Professor Hunfalvy 
to describe the contents of his communication. 

“On the ‘Study of Turanian Languages,” by 
Professor Hunfalvy. It was shown by numerous 
lexical, grammatical and phonologieal facts ad- 
duced from the Hungarian, Vogul, Ostiak, and 
Finnish languages, that the current notion of a 
Turanian family of speech, viz., that it is cha- 
racterised by “the absence of that close family 
likeness which holds the Aryan and Semitic lan- 
guages together,” is ill founded, and that by the 
accepted maxim of morphological similarity alone 
it leads the student into many errors. The author, 
therefore, endeavoured to point out that the same 
genealogical method which has created Aryan and 
Semitic linguistic science, must be applied to the 
Turanian languages also, and that before such a 
complete science can 
study of them must be unavailing. 

“The Relations between Accadian and Etrus- 
can,” by the Rev. Isaac Taylor. The objection 
to a comparison of Etruscan with modern Altaie 
dialects on the ground of the great interval of time 

etween them, may be obviated, the author urged, 


had, every comparative 





| is not a mere fortuitous congeries of barren atoms 


by a reference to the newly-discovered Accadian 
language of ancient Babylonia. The two languages 
were aecordingly compared in respect of grammar, 
mythology, vocabulary and ethnic character. 

“ The State of the Chinese Language at the time 
of the Invention of Writing,” by the Rev. J. 
Edkins. This paper was divided into five parts, 


beginning with :—1. A discussion as to the date to | 


which the invention of Chinese writing must be 
assigned, which is as early as 2300 n.c. according 
to the opinion of the Chinese themselves. 2. The 
phonetic changes undergone by the language during 
the last 1200 years werenext examined and deduced 
from a comparison of Hindu proper names found 
in the works of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, with 
their Sanskrit originals. 3. Another period of 1200 
years takes us back to the period of Confucius 
and the era of the old Chinese poetry recently 
translated by Dr. Legge. These were in the ver- 
nacular of the time; and as they are in rhyme, 
like other Chinese poetical productions, it is pos- 
sible to determine some of the phonetic pecu- 
liarities of the language at that date. 4. The 
Chinese characters are an index to the sound of 
the words at the time of their invention, since a 
large number of them, besides being employed as 
ideographs, were also used as mere signs of sound. 
Thus, as bak signified “white,” and pak “cy- 
press” and “soul,” the symbol of “ whiteness ” 
expressed also both “ cypress” and “ soul” when 
accompanied by the determinatives of “wood” 
and “spirit.” By this means the ancient language 
has been, as it were, photographed, and the great 
changes undergone by it have been laid open to 
view. Among phonetic changes thus revealed 
may be mentioned the change of final m into ng, 
and the branching off of an initial dental into s 
(sh) on the one side, and 7 on the other. 5. But 
these characters are also an index to the nature 
and extent of the vocabulary then in use, ant a 
measure of the civilisation already obtained. Not 
only were the Chinese shown to be acquainted 
with decimal arithmetic, weights and measures, 
gold, silver, iron, and other common metals, 
weaving, boating, agriculture, carpentry, and 
house-building, but also with an elevated moral 
and political system. 

In the course of the discussion, in which Dr. 
Birch and Dr. Legge took part, Mr. Edkins 
stated his belief that the Chinese tones replace 
lost alphabetic elements, and that the introduction 
of a new tone requires about 1,200 years. 

The Rev. Samuel Beal then gave an abstract. of 
his paper on the “ Result of the Examination of 
some Chinese Buddhist Books in the Library of the 
India Office,” in which he expounded the distine- 
tive marks belonging to the Northern School of 
Buddhism. This was followed by a consideration 
of the Sama Jataka, and its relation to the epi- 
sode in the Kaya yana. The paper concluded 
with a comparison of the Chinese version of the 
Chatur Dharmaka with that of M. Léon Feer from 
the Thibetan. 


THURSDAY, September 17. 


This morning was employed by the members in 
visiting the Library of the India Office and the 
Soane Museum. At 2.30 p.m., in the Theatre of 
the Royal Institution, assembled the 


ARYAN SECTION, 
ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, PRESIDENT. 


No one likes to be asked what business he 
has to exist, and yet, whatever we do, whether 
singly or in concert with others, the first question 
which the world never fails to address us is, Dic 
cur hic? Why are you here? or to put it into 
French, What is your raison d’étre? We have 
had to submit to this examination even before 
we existed, and many atime have I been asked 
the question, both by friend and foe, What is the 
good of an International Congress of Orientalists ? 

I shall endeavour, as shortly as possible, to 
answer that question, and show that our Congress 


' or molecules, but that we are at least Leibnizian 
monads, each with his own self, and force, and 
will, and each determined, within the limits of 
some pre-established harmony, to help in working 
out some common se, and to achieve some 
real and lasting x 
It is generally thought that the chief object 
< a ame ce 8 Congress is — ial, and I am not one 
of those who are incapable of appreciating the 
delights and benefits of social 1 ate with 
hard-working and honest-thinking men. Much as 
I detest what is commonly called society, I 
willingly give up glaciers and waterfalls, cathedrals 
and picture galleries, for one half-hour of real 
society, of free, frank, fresh, and friendly inter- 
course, face to face, and mind to mind, with a 
a and noble and loving soul, such as was 
nsen ; with a man intrepid in his thoughts, his 
words, and his deeds, such as was John Stuart 
Mill; or with a scholar who, whether he had 
been quarrying heavy blocks, or chiselling the 
most brittle filigree work, poured out all his 
treasures before you with the pride and pleasure 
of a child, such as was Eugéne Burnouf. A Con- 
ss therefore, and particularly an International 
Gor , would certainly seem to answer some 
worthy purpose, were it only by bringing together 
fellow-workers of all countries and ages, by 
changing what were to us merely great names 
into pleasant companions, and by satisfying that 
very right and rational curiosity which we all feel 
after having read a really good book, of seeing 
what the man looks like who could achieve such 
triumphs. 

All this is perfectly true ; yet, however pleasant 
to ourselves this social intercourse may appear, in 
the eyes of the world at large it will hardly be 
considered a sufficient excuse for our existence. 
In order, therefore, to satisfy that outer world 
that we are really doing something, we point of 
course to the papers which are read at our public 
meetings, and to the discussions which they elicit. 
Much as I value that feature also in a scientific 
congress, I confess I doubt, and I know that many 
share that doubt, whether the same result might 
not be attained with much less trouble. A paper 
that contains something really new and valuable, 
the result, it may be, of years of toil and thought, 
requires to be read with care in a quiet corner of 
our own study, before the expression of our assent 
or dissent can be of any weight or value. There 
is too much hollow praise, and occasionally too 
much wrangling and ill-natured abuse at our 
scientific tournaments, and the world at large, 
which is never without a tinge of malice aud a 
vein of quiet humour, has frequently expressed its 
concern at the waste of “ oil and vinegar” which 
is ‘occasioned by the frequent meetings of our 
British and Foreign Associations. 

What then is the real use of a Congress, such 
as that which has brought us together this week 
from all parts of the world? hat is the real 
excuse for our existence? Why are we here, and 
not in our workshops ? 

It seems to me that the real and permanent use 
of these scientific gatherings is twofold. 

(1) They enable us to take stock, to com 
notes, to see where we are, and to find out where 
we ought to be going. 

(2) They give us an opportunity, from time to 
time, to tell the world a we are, what we 
have been doing for the world, and what, in re- 
turn, we expect the world to do for us. 

The danger of all scientific work at present, not 
only among Oriental scholars, but, as as I can 
see, everywhere, is the tendency to extreme specia~ 
lisation. Our age shows in that respect a decided 
reaction against the spirit of a former age, which 
those with grey heads among us can still remember, 
an age represented in Germany by such names as 
Humboldt, Ritter, Bockh, Johannes Miiller, Bopp, 
Bunsen, and others - men who a us ~~ 4 
carrying a weight of knowledge too heavy fo: 
the shoulders of such mortals as now be ; ay, men 
who were giants, but whose chief con- 
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sisted in this, that they were never entirely 
absorbed or bewildered by special researches, but 
kept their eye steadily on the gon objects of 

human knowledge; who could trace the vast 
outlines of the kosmos of nature or the kosmos of 
the mind with an unwavering hand, and to whose 
maps and guide books we must still recur, when- 
ever we are in danger of losing our way in the 
mazes of minute research. At the t mo- 
ment such works as Humboldt’s Kosmos, or Bopp’s 
Comparative Grammar, or Bunsen’s Christianity 
and Mankind, would be impossible. No one would 
dare to write them, for fear of not knowing the 
exact depth at which the Protogenes Haeckelti has 
lately been discovered, or the lengthening of a 
vowel in the Sanhitapdtha of the Rig-Veda. It is 
quite right that this should be so, at least for 
a time; but all rivers, all brooks, all rills, are 
meant to flow into the ocean, and all special know- 
ledge, to keep it fromstagnation, must havean outlet 
into the general knowledge of the world. Know- 
ledge for its own sake, as it is sometimes called, 
is the most dangerous idol that a student can 
worship. We despise the miser who amasses 
money for the sake of money ; but still more con- 
temptible is the intellectual miser who hoards u 
knowledge instead of spending it, though, wi 
regard to most of our knowledge, we may be well 
assured and satisfied that, as we brought nothing 
into the world, so we may carry nothing out. 

Against this danger of mistaking the means for 
the end, of making bricks without making mortar, 
of working for ourselves instead of working for 
others, meetings such as our own, bringing to- 
gether so large a number of the first Oriental 
scholars of Europe, seem to me a most excellent 
safeguard. They draw us out of our studies away 
from our common routine, away from that small 
orbit of thought in which each of us moves day 
after day, and make us realise more fully that 
there are other stars moving all around us in our 
little universe, that we all belong to one celestial 
system, or to one terrestrial commonwealth, and 

t, if we want to see real progress made 
in that work with which we are more specially en- 
trusted, the re-conquest of the Eastern world, we 
must work with one another, for one another, like 
members of one body, like soldiers of one army, 
guided by common principles, striving after com- 
mon purposes, and sustained by common sympa- 
thies. Oriental literature is of such enormous 
dimensions that our small army of scholars can 
occupy certain prominent positions only; but 
those points, like the stations of a trigonometrical 
survey, ought to be carefully chosen, so as to be 
able to work in harmony together. I hope that 
in that respect our Congress may prove of special 
benefit. We shall hear, each of us, from others, 
what they wish us to do. “ Why don’t you finish 
this?” “ bes | don’t you publish that?” are 
questions which we have already heard asked by 
many of our friends. We shall be able to avoid 
what hap 
materials br exactly the same work, and we may 
possibly hear of some combined effort to carry out 
great works, which can only be carried out veribus 
ums, and of which I may at least mention one, 
a translation of the Sacred Books of Mankind. 
Important progress has already been made for 
setting on foot this great undertaking, an under- 

g which I think the world a right 
to demand from Oriental scholars, but which 
can only be carried out by joint action. This 
Congress has helped us to lay the foundation- 
stone, and I trust that at our next Congress we 
shall be able to produce some tangible results. 

I now come to the second point. A Congress 
enables us to tell the world what we have been 
doing. This, it seems to me, is particularly needful 
With regard to Oriental studies, which, with the 
exception of Hebrew, stand still outside the pale 
of our schools and universities, and are cultivated 

the ge Arogpengy number of students, And yet, 

take bo to say, that during the last h 
and still more during the last fifty years, Orien 


ms so often, that two men collect. 





studies have contributed more than any other 
branch of scientific research to c , to purify, 
to clear, and intensify the intellectual atmosphere 
of Europe, and to widen our horizon in all that 
covey to the Science of Man, in history, philo- 
ogy, theology, and philosophy. We have not only 
conquered and annexed new worlds to the ancient 
empire of learning, but we have leavened the old 
world with ideas that are already fermenting even 
in the daily bread of our schools and universities. 
Most of those here present know that I am not 
exaggerating ; but as the world is sceptical while 
listening to orations pro domo, I shall attempt to 
make good my assertions. 
At first, the study of Oriental literature was a 
matter of curiosity only, and it is so still to a 
t extent, particularly in England. Sir William 
ones, whose name is the only one among Oriental 
scholars that has obtained a real popularity in 
England, represents most worthily that phase of 
Oriental studies. Read only the two volumes of 
his life, and they will certainly leave on your 
mind the distinct impression that Sir William 
Jones was not only a man of extensive learning 
and refined taste, but undoubtedly a very great 
man—one in a million. He was a good classical 
scholar of the old school, a well-read historian, a 
thoughtful lawyer, a clear-headed politician, and 
a true gentleman, in the old sense of the word. 
He moved in the best—I mean the most cultivated 
society, the t writers and thinkers of the day 
listened to him with respect, and say what you 
like, we still live by his grace, we still draw on 
that stock of general interest which he excited in 
the public mind for Eastern subjects. 
et the interest which Sir William Jones took 
in Oriental literature was purely aesthetic. He 
chose what was beautiful in Persian and translated 
it, as he would translate an ode of Horace. He 
was charmed with Kalidisa’s play of Sakuntala— 
and who is not ?—and he left us his classical re- 
apg of one of the finest of Eastern gems. 
ing a judge in India, he thought it his duty to” 
acquaint himself with the native law-books in 
their original language, and he gave us his 
masterly translation of the Laws of Manu. Sir 
William Jones was fully aware of the startling 
similarity between Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek. 
More than a hundred years ago, in a letter written 
to Prince Adam Ozartoryski, in the year 1770, he 
says: “ Many learned investigators of antiquity 
are fully persuaded, that a very old and almost 
primeval language was in use among the northern 
nations, from which not only the Celtic dialect, 
but even Greek and Latin are derived; in fact, 
we find zarjo and pijtyo in Persian, nor is 
Ovyarnp so far removed from dockter, or even 
évova and nomen from Persian ndm, as to make it 
ridiculous to suppose that they sprang from the 
same root. We must confess,” he adds, “that 
these researches are very obscure and uncertain, 
and you will allow, not so agreeable as an ode of 
Hafez, or an elegy of Amr‘alkeis.” In a letter, 
dated 1787, he says: “ You will be surprised 
at the resemblance between Sanskrit and both 
Greek and Latin.” Colebrooke also, the great suc- 
cessor of Sir William Jones, was fully aware of 
the relationship between Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
German, and even Slavonic. I possess some curious 
MS. notes of his, of the year 1801 or 1802, con- 
taining long lists of words, o of the most 
essential ideas of primitive life, and which he 
roved to be identical in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
erman, and Slavonic. Yet neither Colebrooke nor 
Sir William Jones perceived the full import of 
these facts. Sir William Jones died young ; Cole- 
brooke’s energies, marvellous as they were, were 
y absorbed by official work, so that it was 
eft to German and French scholars to bring to 
ight the full wealth of the mine which those great 
Teeligh scholars had been the first to open. We 
know a that in = e, — all that is 
implied by language, India and are one; 
but to By this, against the palhese of all the 





greatest scholars of the day, was no easy matter. 


It could be done effectually in one way only, viz., 
by giving to Oriental studies a strictly scientific cha- 
racter, by requiring from Oriental students not only 
the devotion of an amateur, but the same thorough- 
ness, minuteness, and critical accuracy which were 
long considered the exclusive prope rty of Greek 
and Latin scholars. I could not think of giving 
here a history of the work done during the last 
fifty years. It has been admirably described in 
Benfey’s History of the Science of Language. 
Even if I attempted to give merely the names of 
those who have been most distinguished by really 
original discoveries—the names of Bopp, Pott, 
Grimm, Burnouf, Rawlinson, Miklosich, Benfey, 
Kuhn, Zeuss, Whitley Stokes—I am afraid my 
list would be considered very incomplete. 

But let us look at what has been achieved by 
these men, and many others who followed their 
banners. The East, formerly a land of dreams, 
of fables, and fairies, has become to us a land of 
unmistakeable reality; the curtain between the 
West and the East has been lifted, and our old 
forgotten home stands before us again in bright 
colours and definite outlines. Two worlds, sepa- 
rated for thousands of years, have been reunited 
as by a magical spell, and we feel rich in a past 
that may well be the pride of our noble Aryan 
family. We say no longer vaguely and poeti- 
cally, Ex Oriente Lux, but we know that all the 
most vital elements of our knowledge and civili- 
sation—our languages, our alphabets, our figures, 
our weights and measures, our art, our religion, 
our traditions, our very nursery stories—came to 
us from the East; and we must confess that but 
for the rays of Eastern light, whether Aryan or 
Semitic, or Hamitic, that called forth the hidden 
germs of the dark and dreary West, Europe, now 
the very light of the world, might have remained 
for ever a barren and forgotten promontory of the 
primeval Asiatic continent. We live, indeed, ina 
new world ; the barrier between the West and the 
East, that seemed insurmountable, has vanished. 
The East is ours, we are its heirs, and claim by 
right our share in its inheritance. 

We know what it was for the Northern nations, 
the old barbarians of Europe, to be brought into 
spiritual contact with Rome and Greece, and to 
learn that beyond the small, poor world in which 
they had moved, there was an older, richer, 
brighter world, the ancient world of Rome and 
Athens, with its arts and laws, its poetry and phi- 
losophy, all of which they might call their own 
and make their own by Bs the heritage of 
the past. We know how from that time the 
Classical and Teutonic spirits mingled together 
and formed that stream of modern thought on 
whose shores we ourselves live and move. A new 
stream is now being brought into the same bed, 
the stream of Oriental thought, and already the 
colours of the old stream show very clearl 
the influence of that new tributary. Loo 
at any of the important works published during 
the last twenty years, not only on language, 
but on literature, mythology, law, religion, and 
philosophy, and you will see on every page the 
working of a new —_ I do not say that the 
East can ever teach us new things, but it can 

lace before us old things, and leave us to draw 
rom them, lessons more strange and startling than 
anything dreamt of in our philosophy. Before 
all, a study of the East has taught us the same 
lesson which the Northern nations once learnt in 
Rome and Athens, that there are other worlds be- 
side our own, that there are other religions, other 
mythologies, other laws, and that the history of 

Rnenta from Thales to Hegel is not the whole 

istory of. human thought. all these subjects 
the East has supplied us with parallels, and with 
all that is implied in parallels, viz. the possibility 
of comparing, measuring, and understanding. The 
comparative spirit is the truly scientific spirit of 
our age, nay of all ages. An empirical acquaint- 
ance with single facts does not constitute know- 
ledge in the true sense of the word. All human 
knowledge begins with the Two or the Dyad, the 
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comprehension of two single things as one. If we 
may still quote Aristotle, we may boldly say that 
“there is no science of that which is unique.” A 
single event may be purely accidental, it comes 
and goes, it is inexplicable, it does not call for an 
explanation. But as soon as the same fact is 
repeated, the work of comparison begins, and 
the first step is made in that wonderful pro- 
cess which we call generalisation, and which is 
at the root of all intellectual knowledge and of all 
intellectual language. This primitive process of 
comparison is repeated again and again, and when 
we now give the title of Comparative to the highest 
kind of knowledge in every branch of science, we 
have only replaced the old word intelligent (i.e. 
interligent) or inter-twining, by a new and more 
expressive term, comparative. I shall say nothing 
about the complete revolution of the study of lan- 
guages by means of the comparative method, for 
here I can appeal to such names as Mommsen and 
Curtius, to show that the best among classical 
scholars are themselves the most ready to acknow- 
ledge the importance of the results obtained by 
the intertwining of Eastern and Western studies. 
But take mythology. As long as we had only 
the mythology of the classical nations to deal 
with, we looked upon it simply as strange, anoma- 
lous, and irrational. When, however, the same 
strange stories, the same hallucinations, turned up 
in the most ancient mythology of India, when 
not only the character and achievements, but 
the very names of some of the gods and heroes 
were found to the same, then every thoughtful 
observer saw that there must be a system in that 
ancient madness, that there must be a meaning in 
that strange mob of gods and heroes, and that it 
must be the task of comparative mythology to find 
out what reason there is in all that mass of un- 
reason. 

The same comparative method has been applied 
to the study of religion also, All religions are 
Oriental, and with the exception of the Christian, 
their sacred books are all written in Oriental lan- 
guages. The materials, therefore, for a compara- 
tive study of the religious systems of the world 
had all to be supplied by Oriental scholars. But 
far more yon Ae than those materials, is the 
spirit in which they have been treated. The 
sacred books of the principal religions of mankind 
had to be placed side by side with perfect im- 
partiality, in order to discern the points which 
they shared in common as well as those that are 
peculiar to each. The results already obtained by 
this simple juxtaposition are full of important 
lessons, and the fact that the truths on which all 
religions agree far exceed fhose on which they 
differ, has hardly been sufficiently appreciated. i 
feel convinced, however, that the time will come 
when those who at present profess to be most dis- 
quieted by our studies will be the most grateful 
for our support; for having shown by evidence 
which cannot be controverted, that ail religions 
spring from the same sacred soil, the human 
heart ; that all are quickened by the same divine 
spirit, the still satell voice; and that, though the 
outward forms of religion may change, may 
wither and decay, yet, as long as man is what he 
is and what he has been, he will postulate again 
and again the Infinite as the very condition of the 
Finite ; he will yearn for something which the 
world cannot give; he will feel his weakness and 
dependence, and in that weakness and dependence 
discover the a sources of his hope, and 
trust, and strength. 

A patient study of the sacred scriptures of the 
world is what is wanted at present, more than 
anything else, in order to clear our own ideas of 
the origin, the nature, the purposes of religion. 
There can be no science of one religion, but there 
can be ascience of many. We have learnt already 
one lesson, that behind the helpless expressions 
which language has devised, whether in the East 
or in the West, for uttering the unutterable, be it 
Dyaushpité or Ahuramazda, be it Jehovah or 
Allah, be it the All or the Nothing, be it the First 





Cause or Our Father in heaven, there is the same 
intention, the same striving, the same stammering, 
the same faith. Other lessons will follow, till in 
the end we shall be able to restore that ancient 
bond which unites not only the East with the 
West, but all the members of the human family, 
and may learn to understand what a Persian poet 
meant when he wrote many centuries ago—I quote 
from Mr. Conway’s Sacred Anthology— Diver- 
sity of worship has divided the human race into 
seventy-two nations, From among all their dogmas 
I have selected one—the love of God.” 

Nor is this comparative spirit restricted to the 
treatment of language, mythology, and religion. 
While hitherto we knew the origin and spreading 
of most of the ancient arts and sciences in one 
channel only, and had to be satisfied with tracing 
their sources to Greece and Rome, and thence 
down the main stream of European civilisation, 
we have now for many of them one or two 
parallel histories in India and China. The history 
of geometry, for instance—the first formation of 
eee age conceptions or technical terms—was 

itherto known to us from Greece only: now we 
can compare the gradual elaboration of geome- 
trical principles both in Greece and India, and 
thus arrive at some idea of what is natural or in- 
evitable, and what is accidental or purely personal 
in each. It was known, for instance, that in 
Greece the calculation of solid figures began 
with the building of altars, and you will hear to- 
day from Dr. Thibaut, that in India also the first 
impulse to geometric science was given, not by 
the measuring of fields, as the name implies, but 
by the minute observances in building altars. 

Similar coincidences and divergences have been 
brought to light by a comparative study of the 
history of astronomy, of music, of grammar, but, 
most of all, by a comparative study of philosophic 
thought. There are, indeed, few problems in 
philosophy which have not occupied the Indian 
mind; and nothing can exceed the interest of 
watching the Hindu and the Greek working on 
the same problems, each in his own way, yet 
both in the end arriving at much the same results. 
Such are the coincidences between the two, that 
but lately an eminent German professor * published 
a treatise to show that the Greeks had borrowed 
their philosophy from India, while others lean to 
the opinion that in philosophy the Hindus are the 
pupils of the Greeks. This is the same feeling 
which impelled Dugald Stewart, when he saw the 
striking similarity between Greek and Sanskrit, 
to maintain that Sanskrit must have been put 
together after the model of Greek and Latin by 


-those arch-forgers and liars, the Brahmans, and 


that the whole of Sanskrit literature was an im- 
position. The comparative method has put an 
end to such violent theories. It teaches us that 
what is possible in one country is possible also in 
another ; it shows us that, as there are antecedents 
for Plato and Aristotle in Greece, there are ante- 
cedents for the Vedanta and Sinkhya philosophies 
in India, and that each had its own independent 
rowth. It is true, that when we first meet in 
ndian philosophy with our old friends, the four 
or five elements, the atoms, our metaphysics, our 
logic, our syllogism, we are startled; but we soon 
discover that, given the human mind and human 
language, and the world by which we are sur- 
rounded, the different systems of philosophy of 
Thales and Hegel, of Vyisa and Kapila, are in- 
evitable solutions. They all come and go, they 
are maintained and refuted, till at last ail philo- 
sophy ends where itought to begin, with an enquiry 
into the necessary conditions and the inevitable 
forms of knowledge, represented by a criticism of 
Pure Reason, and by a criticism of Language. 
— has aces ~e A$ Ewe for Tndian hilo- 
so icularly antyne and I b 
Coat Fam Gough, sil by the editors of "the 
Bibliotheca Indica and the Pandit. Yet it is 
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much to be desired that some young scholars 
well versed in the history of European philosoph 
should devote themselves to this promising branc 
of Indian literature. No doubt they would find 
it a great help if they were able to spend some 
years in India, in order to learn from the last and 
fast disappearing representatives of some of the 
old schools of Indian philosophy what they alone 
can teach. What can be done by such a combi- 
nation of Eastern and Western knowledge has 
lately been shown by the excellent work done by 
Dr. Kielhorn, the Professor of Sanskrit at the 
Deccan College in Punah. But there is now so 
much of published materials, and Sanskrit MSS. 
also are so easily obtainable from India, that much 
might be done in England, or in France, or in 
Germany—much that would be of interest not 
only to Oriental scholars, but to all philosophers 
whose powers of independent ns gorge are not 
entirely blunted by their study of Plato and Aris- 
totle, of Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. 

We have so far dwelt chiefly on the powerful 
influence which the East, and more particularly 
India, have exercised on the intellectual life and 
work of the West. But the progress of Oriental 
scholarship in Europe, and the discovery of that 
spiritual relationship which binds. India and 

ngland together, has likewise produced prac- 
tical effects of the greatest moment in the 
East. The Hindus, in their first intercourse 
with English scholars, placed before them the 
treasures of their native literature with all the 
natural pride of a nation that considered itself 
the oldest, the wisest, the most enlightened nation 
in the world. Fora time, but for a short time 
only, the claims of their literature to a fabulous 
antiquity were admitted, and dazzled by the un- 
expected discovery of a new classical literature, 
people raved about the beauty of Sanskrit poetry 
in truly Oriental strains. Then followed a sudden 
reaction, and the natives themselves, on becoming 
more and more acquainted with European history 
and literature, began to feel the childishness of 
their claims, and to be almost ashamed of their 
own classics. ‘his was a national misfortune. A 

eople that can feel no pride in the past, in its 

bistory and literature, loses the mainstay of its 
national character. When Germany was in the 
very depth of its political degradation, it turned 
to its ancient literature, and drew hope for the 
future from the study of the past. Something of 
the same kind is now passing in India. A new 
taste, not without some political ingredients, has 
sprung up for the ancient literature of the 
country ; a more intelligent appreciation of their 
real merits has taken the place of the extravagant 
admiration for the masterworks of their old poets ; 
there is a revival in the study of Sanskrit, a sur- 
prising activity in the republication of Sanskrit 
texts, and there are traces among the Hindus of a 
growing feeling, not very different from that 
which Tacitus described, when he said of the 
Germans: “ Who would go to Germany, a country 
without natural beauty, with a wretched climate, 
miserable to cultivate or to look at—wuniless it be 
his fatherland ?” ; 

Even the discovery that Sanskrit, English, 
Greek, and Latin are cognate languages, has not 
been without its influence on the scholars and 
thinkers, on the leaders of public opinion, in 
India. They, more than others, had felt for a 
time most keenly the intellectual superiority of 
the West, and they rose again in their own esti- 
mation by learning that, graf or, at all 
events, intellectually, they had been and might 
be again, the peers of Greeks and Romans and 
Saxons. These silent influences often escape the 
eye of the politician and the historian, but at 
critical moments they decide the fate of whole 
nations and empires. 

The intellectual life of India at the present 
moment is full of interesting problems. It is too 
much the fashion to look only at its darker sides, 
and to forget that such intellectual regenerations 
as We are now witnessing in India are impossible 
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without convulsions _ Hresprne a new red, of 
men is growing up in India, who have stepped, as 
it wets Ove a Givesend ears, and have entered 
at once on the intellectual inheritance of Europe. 
They carry off eg at English schools, take their 
degrees in English Universities, and are in eve 

respect our equals. They have temptations whic 

we have not, and now and then they succumb: 
but we too have temptations of our own, and we 
do not always resist. One can hardly trust one’s 
eyes in reading their writings, whether in English 
or Bengali, many of which would reflect credit on 
our own Quarterlies. With regard to what is of 
the greatest interest to us, their po mcerce To is 
true that the old school of Sanskrit scholars is 
dying out, and much will die with it which we 
shall never recover; buta new and most promis- 
ing school of Sanskrit students, educated by Euro- 
pean professors, is springing up,and they will—nay, 
to judge from recent controversies, they have 
already—become most formidable rivals to our own 
scholars. The essays of Dr. Bhao Daji, who 
has lately died, on disputed points in Indian 
archaeology and literature, are most valuable. 
The indefatigable Rajendra Lal Mitra is rendering 
most excellent service in the publications of the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, and he discusses the 
theories of European Orientalists with all the ease 
and grace of an English reviewer. The Rajah of 
Besmah, Giriprasida-sinha, has just finished his 
magnificent edition of the tte Yajur-veda. 
The Sanskrit books published at Calcutta by 


Taranatha and others form a complete library, 


and Taranatha’s new Dictionary of the Sanskrit 
language will prove most useful and valuable. The 
editions of Sanskrit texts published at Bombay 
by Professor Bhandarkar, Shankar Pandurang 
Pandit, and others, need not fear comparison with 
the best work of European scholars. There is a 
school of native students at Benares whose publi- 
cations, under the auspices of Mr. Griffith, have 
made their journal, the Pandit, indispensable 
to eve anskrit scholar. Rajaraimaséastri’s 
and Béalaéastri’s edition of the Mahdbhdshya 
has pote a oY _ from Euro- 
pean students. n the Antiquary, a r 
very ably conducted by Mr. Burgess, we Sao 
with contributions from several learned natives, 
among them from his Highness the Prince 
of Travancore, from Ram Dass Sen, the Zemindar 
of Berhampore, from Kashinaith Trimbak Telang, 
from Sashagirisastri, and others, which are read 
with the greatest interest by European scholars, 
The collected essays of Ram Sen well deserve 
a translation into lish, and Rajanikinta’s Life 
of the poet Jajadeva, just published, bears witness 
Y ~ same revival of literary tastes and patriotic 
eelings. 
Besides this purely literary movement, there is 
a religious movement going on in India, the 
maj, which, both in its origin and its 
later development, is mainly the result of Euro- 
= influences. It began with an attempt to 
the modern corrupt forms of worship back 
to the purity and ee of the Vedas, and 
by ascribing to the Veda the authority of 
& Divine Revelation, it was hoped to secure that 
infallible authority without which no religion was 
supposed to be possible. How was that move- 
Ment stopped, and turned into a new channel? 
Simply by the publication of the Veda, and by the 
works of Euro scholars, such as Stevenson, 
Mill, Rosen, Wilson, and others, who showed to 
the natives what the Veda really was, and made 
them see the folly of their way. Thus, the reli- 
gion, the literature, the whole character of the 
ple of India is becoming more and more Indo- 
uropean. They work for us, as we work for 
them. Many a ietter have I received from native 
scholars, in which they express their admiration 
for the wonderful achievements of European inge- 
nuity, for railways, and telegraphs, and all the 
test: and yet what, according to their own con- 
ion, has startled them and delighted them 
Most, is the interest we have taken in their lite- 





rature, and the new life which we have imparted to 
their ancient history. I know these matters seem 
small, when we are near to them, when we are in 
the very midst of them. Like the tangled threads 
hanging on a loom, they look worthless, p 

less. But history weaves her woof ont of all of 
them, and after a time, when we see the full and 
finished design, we perceive that no colour, how- 
ever quiet, could have been dropped, no shade, 
however slight, could have been missed, without 
spoiling the whole. 

And now, after having given this account of our 
stewardship, let me say, in conclusion, a few words 
on the claims which Oriental studies have on public 
sympathy and support. 

Let me begin with the Universities—I mean, of 
course, the English Universities—and more par- 
ticularly that University which has been to me for 
many years an alma mater, Oxford. While we 
have there, or are founding there, professorships 
for every branch of Theology, Jurisprudence, and 
Physical Science, we have hardly any provision 
for the study of Oriental languages. We have 
a chair of Hebrew, rendered illustrious by the 

atest living theologian of England, and we 
fave a chair of Sanskrit, which has left its 
mark in the history of Sanskrit literature; but 
for the modern languages of India, whether 
Aryan or Dravidian, for the language and litera- 
ture of Persia, both ancient and modern, for the 
language and antiquities of Egypt and Babylon, 
for Chinese, for Turkish, nay, gion for Arabic. 
there is nothing deserving the name of a chair. 
When in a Report on University Reform, I ven- 
tured to point out these gaps, and to remark that 
in the smallest of German Universities most of 
these subjects were represented by professors, I 
was asked whether I was in earnest in maintain- 
ing that Oxford, the first University in what has 
rightly been called the greatest Oriental Empire, 
ought to support the study of Oriental languages. 

he second claim we prefer is on the Missionary 


Societies. I have lately incurred very severe 
obloquy for | supposed hostility to missionary 
enterprise. All I can say is, I wish that there 


were ten missionaries for every one we have 
now. I have always counted missionaries among 
my best friends ; I have — and again acknow- 
le how much Oriental studies and linguistic 
studies in general, owe to them, and I am proud 
to say that, even now, while missionaries at home 
have abused me in unmeasured language, mission- 
aries abroad, devoted, hard-working missionaries, 
have thanked me for what I have said of them 
and their work in my lay-sermon in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Now it seems to me that, first of all, our 
Universities, and I think again chiefly of Oxford, 
might do much more for missions than they do at 

resent. If we had a sufficient staff of professors 

or Eastern languages, we could pre oung 
missionaries for their work, and shaal be able to 
send out from time to time such men as Patteson, 
the Bishop of Melanesia, who was every inch an 
Oxford man. And in these missionaries we might 
have not only apostles of religion and civilisation, 
but at the same time the most valuable pioneers 
of sciertific research. I know there are some 
authorities at home who declare that such a com- 
bination is impossible, or at least undesirable ; 
that a man cannot serve two masters, and that a 
missionary must do his own work and nothing else. 
Nothing, I believe, can be more mistaken. First 
of all, some of our most efficient missionaries have 
been those who have done also the most excellent 
work as scholars, and whenever I have conversed 
on this subject with missionaries who have seen 
active service, they all agree that they cannot be 
converting all day long, and that nothing is more 
refreshing and invigorating to them than some lite- 
rary orscientific work. Now what Ishould like tosee 
is this: I should like to see ten or twenty of our 
non-resident fellowships, which at present are 
doing more harm than good, assigned to missionary 
work, to be given to young men who have taken 





their degree, and who, whether laymen or clergy- 
men, are willing to work as assistant missionaries 
on distant stations; with the distinct under- 
standing that they should devote some of their 
time to scientific work, whether the study of 

, or flowers, or stars, and that they 
should send home every year some account of 
their labours. These men would be like scientific 
consuls, to whom students at home might apply 
for information and help. They would lave 
opportunities of distinguishing themselves by 
really useful work, far more than in London, 
and after ten years they might either return 
to Europe with a well-established reputation, 
or, if they find that they have a real call for 
missionary work, devote all their life to it. 
Though to my mind there is no nobler work than 
that of a eg! yet I believe that some such 
connexion with the Universities and men of 
science would raise their position, would call out 
more general interest, and secure to the missionary 
cause the goodwill of those whose will is apt to 
become law. 

Thirdly, I think that Oriental studies have.a 
claim on the colonies and the colonial govern- 
ments. The English colonies are scattered all 
over the globe, and many of them in localities 
where an immense deal of useful scientific work 
might be done, and would be done with the 
slightest encouragement from the local authorities, 
and something like a systematic supervision on 
the part of the Colonial Office at home. Some 

ears ago I ventured to address the Colonial 
retary of State on this subject, and a letter 
was sent out in consequence to all the English 
colonies inviting information on the languages, 
monuments, customs, and traditions of the native 
races. Some most valuable reports have been sent 
home during the last five or six years, but when 
it was suggested that these reports should be pub- 
lished in a permanent form, the expense that would 
have been required for printing every year a volume 
of Colonial Reports, and which would not have 
amounted to more than a few hundred pounds for 
all the colonies of the British Empire, part of it to 
be recovered by the sale of the book, was con- 
sidered too large. 

Now we should bear in mind that at the present 
moment some of the tribes living in or near the 
English colonies in Australia, Polynesia, Africa, 
are America, are actually dying out, their lan- 
guages are disappearing, their customs, traditions, 
and religions will soon be completely swept away. 
To the student of language, the dialect of a savage 
tribe is as valuable as Sanskrit or Hebrew, nay, 
for the solution of certain problems, more so; 
every one of these languages is the growth of 
thousands and thousands of years, the workman- 
ship of millions and millions of human beings. If 
they were now preserved, they might hereafter 
fill the most critical gaps in the history of the 
human race. At Romeat the time of the Scipios, 
hundreds of people might have written down a 
grammar and dictionary of the Etruscan language, 
of Oscan, or Umbrian; but there were men then, 
as there are now, who shrugged their shoulders 
and said, What can be the use of preserving these 
barbarous, uncouth idioms? What would we not 
give now for some such records ? 

And this is not all. The study of savage tribes 
has assumed a new interest of late, when the ques- 
tion of the exact relation of man to the rest of the 
animal _— has again roused the passions 
not only of scientific enquirers, but also of the 
public at large. Now what is wanted for the 
solution of this question, are more facts and 
fewer theories, and these facts can only be gained 
by a patient study of the lowest races of man- 
kind. When religion was held to be the specific 
character of man, it was asserted by many travel- 
lers that they had seen races without any religious 
ideas; when language was seen to be the real 
frontier line between man and beast, it was main- 
tained that there were human beings without 
language. Now all we want to know are facts, 
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let the conclusions be whatever they may. It is 
by no means easy to decide whether savage tribes 
have a religion or not; at all events it requires 
the same discernment, and the same gers | of 
pte as to find out whether men of the highest 
intellect among us have a religion or not. I call 
the Introduction to Spencer’s First Principles 
deeply religious, but I can well understand that a 
missionary, reporting on a tribe of Spencerian 
savages, might declare that they had no idea 
whatsoever of religion. Looking at a report sent 
home lately hy the indefatigable Governor of 
New South Wales, Sir Hercules Robinson, I find 
the following description of the religious ideas of 
the Kamilarois, one of the most degraded tribes in 
the north-western district of the colony :— 

“ Bhaiami is regarded by them as the maker of 
all things. The name signifies ‘maker,’ or ‘ cutter- 
out,’ from the verb bhai, baialli, baia, He is re- 
garded as the rewarder and punisher of. men 
according to their conduct. He sees all, and 
knows all, if not directly, through the subordinate 
deity Turramilan, who presides at the Bora. 
Bhaiami is said to have been once on the earth. 
Turramilan is mediator in all the operations of 
Bhaiami upon man, and in all man’s transactions 
with Bhaami. Turramilan means ‘leg on one 
side only,’ ‘ one-legged.’ ” 

This description is given by the Rey. C. Green- 
way, and if there is any theological bias in it, let 
us make allowance for it. But there remains the 
fact that Bhaiami, their name for deity, comes 
from a root bhai, to “ make,” to “cut out;” and 
if we remember that hardly any of the names for 
deity either among the Aryan or Semitic nations, 
comes from a root with so abstract a meaning, we 
shall admit, I think, that such reports as these 
should not be allowed to lie forgotten in the 
pigeon-holes of the Colonial Office, or in the pages 


. of a monthly journal. 


What applies to religion segtes to language. 
We have been told again and again that the 
Veddahs in Ceylon have no language. Sir Emer- 
son Tennant wrote that “they mutually make 
themselves understood by signs, grimaces, and 
guttural sounds, which have little resemblance to 
definite words or language in general.” When 
these statements were repeated, I tried to induce 
the Government of Ceylon to send a com- 
petent man to settle the ,question. I did 
not receive all I wanted, and therefore post- 

oned the publication of what was sent me. 
But I may say so much, that more than half 
of the words used by the Veddahs, are, like Sing- 
halese itself, mere corruption of Sanskrit ; their 
very name is the Sanskrit word for hunter, veddhd, 
or, as Mr. Childers supposes, vyddha, There is a 
remnant of words in their language of which I 
can make nothing as yet. But so much is cer- 
tain: either the Veddahs started with the common 
inheritance of Aryan words and ideas, or, at all 
events, they lived for a long time in contact with 
Aryan people, and adopted from them such words 
as were wanting in their language. If they now 
stand low in the scale of humanity, they once stood 
higher, nay, they may possibly prove, in language, 
if not in blood, the distant cousins of Plato, and 
Newton, and Goethe. 

It is most essential to keep la carriére ouverte for 
facts, even more than for theories, and for the 
supply of such facts the Colonial Government 
might render most useful service. 

It is but right to state that whenever I have 
applied to the Governors of any of the Colonies, 
I have invariably met with the greatest kindness 
and readiness to help. Some of them take the 
warmest interest in these researches. Sir George 
Grey's services to the science of language have 
hardly been sufficiently appreciated as yet, and 
the Linguistic Library which he founded at the 
Cape places him of right by the side of Bodley. 
Sir Hercules Robinson, Mr. Musgrave in South 
Australia, Sir Henry Barkley at the Cape, and 
several others, are quite aware of the importance 
of linguistic and ethnological researches, What 





is wanted is encouragement from home, and some 
systematic guidance. Dr. Bleek, the excellent 
librarian of Sir George Grey’s ny at the 
Cape, who has devoted the whole of his life 
to the study of savage 
Comparative Grammar of the South African Lan- 

es will hold its place by the side of Bopp’s, 


iez’s, and Caldwell’s Comparative Grammars, is 


most anxious that there should be a ew ages 
linguistic and ethnological station established at 
the Cape; in fact, that there should be a linguist 
attached to every zoological station. At the Oape 
there are not only the Zulu dialects to be studied, 
but two most important languages, that of the 
Hottentots and that of the Bushmen. Dr. Bleek 
has lately been enabled to write down several 
volumes of traditional literature from the mouths 
of some Bushman prisoners, but he says, “My 
powers and my life are drawing to an end, and 
unless I have some young men to assist me, and 
ag on my work, much of what I have done will 
be lost.” There is no time to be lost, and I 
trust, therefore, that my appeal will not be con- 
sidered importunate by the present Colonial 
Minister. 

Last of all, we turn to India, the very cradle of 
Oriental scholarship, and here, instead of being 
importunate and urging new claims for assistance, 
I think I am expressing the feélings of all 
Oriental scholars in publicly acknowledging the 
readiness with which the Indian Government, 
whether at home or in India, whether during 
the days of the old East India Company, or now 
under the auspices of the Secretary of State, has 
always assisted every enterprise tending to throw 
light on the literature, the religion, the laws and 
customs, the arts and manufactures of that ancient 
Oriental Empire. 

There are two surveys carried on at the present 
moment in India, a literary and an archaeological 
survey. Many years ago, when Lord Elgin went 
to India as Governor-General, I suggested to him 
the necessity of taking measures in order to rescue 
from destruction whatever could still be rescued 
of the ancient literature of the country. Lord 
Elgin died before any active measures could be 
taken, but the plan found a most powerful ad- 
vocate in Mr. Whitley Stokes, who urged the 
Government to appoint some Sanskrit scholars to 
visit all places containing collections of Sanskrit 
MSS., and to publish lists of their titles, so that 
we might know, at all events, how much of a 
literature that had been preserved for thousands of 

years was still in existence at the present moment. 

his work was confided to Dr. Biihler, Dr. Kielhorn, 
Mr. Burnell, Rajendra Lal Mitra, and others. 
Several of their catalogues have been published, 
and there is but one feeling among all Sanskrit 
scholars as to the value of their work. But they 
also feel that the time has come for doing more. 
The mere titles of the MSS. whet our appetite, but 
do not satisfy it, There are, of course, hundreds 
of books where the title, the name of the author, 
the locus et annus are all we care to know. But 
of books which are scarce, and hitherto not known 
out of India, we want to know more. We want 
some information of the subject and its treatment, 
and, if possible, of the date, of the author, and of 
the writers quoted by him. We want extracts, 
intelligently chosen—in fact, we want something 
like the excellent catalogue which Dr. Aufrecht 
has made for the Bodleian Library. In’ Mr. 
Burnell, Dr. Biihler, Dr. Kielhorn, the Govern- 
ment possesses scholars who could do that work 
admirably ; what they want is more leisure, more 
funds, more assistance. 

Contemporaneously with the Literary Survey, 
there is the Archaeological Survey, carried on by 
that gallant and indefatigable scholar, General 
Cunningham. His published reports show the 
systematic progress of his work, and his occasional 
communications in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal tell us of his newest discoveries. 
The very last number of that journal brought us 
the news of the discovery of the wonderful ruins 


dialects, and whose | 


| of Indian architecture, both 





of the Buddhist temple of Bharahut,* which, 
with their representations of scenes from the earl 

= tor kc and religio ‘ohea a 
minus a us hi 
of India. We should not t the services 
which Mr, F has rendered to the history 

by a ing an 
interest in the | subject, and by the ificent 
mblication of the drawings of the sculptures of 
SP ihank hesueth. adel ana ioe, 
thority of the of State for India. Let 
us hope that these new discoveries may supply 
him with materials for another volume, worthy of 
its companion. 

It was supposed for a time that there wasa 
third survey carried on in India, ethnological and 
ao istic, and the volume published by Colonel 
Dalton, iptive Ethnology of Bengal, with 

its from photographs, was a most excellent 
inning. But the other Governments have not 
hitherto followed the example of the Bengal 
Government, and nothing has of late come to my 
knowledge in this important line of research, 
Would not Dr. Hunter, who has done so much 
for a scientific study of the non-Aryan 
- sonny India, take up this important ch 
of research, and give us, not o hotographs 
and graphic pa a hing but ae 1 is — 
wanted, scholarlike grammars of the papeipal 
races of India? Lists of words, if carefully 
chosen like those in Colonel Dalton’s work and in 
Sir George Campbell’s Specimens, are, no doubt, 
most valuable for preliminary es; but 
without grammars none of the great questions 
which are still pending in Indian Ethnology will 
ever be satisfactorily and definitely settled. No 
real advance has been made in the classification of 
Indian dialects since the time when I endeavoured, 
some twenty years ago, to sum up what was then 
known on that subject, in my letter to Bunsen 
“On the Turanian Languages.” What I then for 
the first time ventured to maintain against the 
highest authorities in Indian linguistic ethnology, 
viz., that the dialects of the Mundas or the Koles 
constituted a third and totally independent class 
of languages in India, related neither to the Aryan 
nor to the Dravidian families, has been fully con- 
firmed by later researches, and is now, I believe, 
generally accepted. The fact also, on which I 
then strongly insisted, that the Uraon Koles, and 
Rajmahal Koles, might be Koles in blood, but 
certainly not in language, their language being, 
like that of the Gonds, Dravidian, is now no longer 
disputed. But beyond this, all is still as hypo- 
thetical as it was twenty years ago, simply because 
we can get no grammars of the Munda dialects. 
Why do not the German missionaries at Ranchi, 
who have done such excellent work among the 
Koles, publish a grammatical analysis of that in- 
teresting cluster of dialects ? Only a week ago, one 
of them, Mr. Jellinghaus, gave me a grammatical 
sketch of the Mundari language,and even this, short 
as it is, was quite sufficient to show that the sup- 
posed relationship between the Munda dialects 
and the Khasia age, of which we havea 
mar, is untenable. The similarities pointed 
Talaide maton between the Munda dialects and = 
ing of Pegu, are certainly startling, but 
equally startling are the divergences; and here 
again no real result will be obtained without 
comparison of the grammatical structure of the 
two languages. The other classes of Indian 
languages, the Taic, the Gangetic, subdivided into 
Trans-Himalayan and Sub- Himalayan, the Lohitic, 
and Tamudlic, are still retained, though some of 
their names have been changed. Without wish- 
ing to defend the names which I had chosen for 
these classes, I must say that I look upon the 
constant introduction of new technical terms as an 
unmixed evil. Every classificatory term is imper- 
fect. Aryan, Semitic, Hamitic, Turanian, all are 
imperfect, but if they are but rightly defined 
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they can do no harm; whereas a new term, how- 


ever superior at first sight, makes confu- 
sion worse. confo A 

hesitate to call sugar an acid rather than part 
with an old established term; why shor 
we, in the science of lauguage, follow their good 
example ? 

Many of the most valuable treasures of -every 
kind and sort, collected during these official sur- 
yeys, and by private enterprise, are deposited in 
the Indian Museum in London, : nin md 
literary and archaeological wealth, opened wi 
the greatest liberality to all who are willing to 
work in it. 

It is unfortunate, no doubt, that this meeting 
of Oriental scholars should have taken place at a 
time when the treasures of the Indian Museum 
are still in their temporary exile; yet, if they 
share in the regret, felt by every friend of India, 
at the delay in the building of a new museum, 
worthy both of England and of India, they will 
also carry away the conviction that such delay is 
simply due to a desire to do the best that.can be 
done, in order to carry out in the end something 
little short of that ificent scheme of an 
Indian Institute, drawn by the experienced hand 
of Mr. Forbes Watson. 

And now, in conclusion, I have to e my 
own gratitude for the liberality both of the Direc- 
tors of the old East India Company and of the 

nt Secretary of State for India in Council, 
having enabled me to publish that work, the 
last sheet of which I am able to present to this 
meeting to-day, the Rig-Veda, with the Commen- 
tary of Sdyandchdérya, It is the oldest book of the 
Aryan world, but it is also one of the largest, and 
its publication would have been simply impossible 
without the enlightened liberality of the Indian 
Government. For twenty-five years I find, that 
taking the large and small editions of the Rig-Veda 
together, I have printed every year what would 
make a volume of about six hundred pages octavo. 
Such a publication would have ruined any booksel- 
ler, for it must be confessed that there is little that 
is attractive in the Veda, nothing that could excite 
general interest. From an aesthetic point of view, 
no one would care for the hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
and I can ‘well understand how in the beginning 
of our century even so discriminating a scholar as 
Colebrooke could express his opinion, that “The 
Vedas are too voluminous for a complete transla- 
tion, and what they contain would hardly reward 
the labour of the reader, much less that of the 
translator. The ancient dialect in which they are 
composed, and especially that of the three first 
edas, is extremely difficult and obscure; and, 
though curious, as the parent of a more polished 
and refined language, its difficulties must long 
continue to ent such an examination of the 
whole Vedas as would be requisite for extracting 
all that is remarkable and important in those 
voluminous works, But they well deserve to be 
occasionally consulted by the Oriental scholar.” 
Nothing shows the change from the purely aesthetic 
to the purely scientific interest in the language and 
literature of India more ck ar‘y than the fact that 
for the last twenty-five years the work of nearly 
all Sanskrit scholars has been concentrated on the 
Veda. When some thirty years ago I received 
iy first lessons in Sanskrit from Professor Brock- 
haus, whom Iam happy and proud to see to-day 
among us, there were but few students who ven- 
tured to dive into the depths of Vedic literature. 
To-day among the Sanskrit scholars whom Ger- 
Ra sent to us—Professors Stenzler, Spiegel, 
, Weber, Haug, Pertsch, Windisch—there is 

Dot one who has not won his laurels on the field 
of Vedic scholarship, In France, also, a new school 
it students has s up who have done 

most excellent work for interpretation of the 
Veda, and who bid fair to rival the glorious school 
of French Orientalists at the beginning of this 
century, both by their pare industry and 
r bw “ sweetness and light ” which seems to be 
birthright of their.nation. But, I say again, 


there is little which is beautiful in our sense of the 
word to be found in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
and what little there is has been so often dwelt 
on, that quite an erroneous impression as to the 
vse ee me has been produced in 
the mind of the public. e Dean of St. Paul's, 
for instance, in some thoughtful lectures which 
he delivered this year on the “ Sacred Poetry 
of Early Religions,” has instituted a comparison 
between the Psalms and the hymns of the 
Veda, and he arrives at the conclusion that the 
Psalms are superior. to the Vedic hymns. No 
doubt they are, from the point of view which he 
has chosen, but the chief value of these hymns 
lies in the fact that they are so different from the 
Psalms. They are Aryan, the Psalms Semitic ; 
they belong to a primitive and rude state of so- 
ciety ; the Psalms, at least most of them, are con- 
temporaneous with or even later than the heydays 
of the Jewish monarchy. This strange misconcep- 
tion of the true character of the Vedic hymns 
seemed to me to become so general, that when 
some years ago I had to publish the tirst volume 
of my translation, I intentionally selected a class 
of hymns which should in no way encourage such 
erroneous opinions. It was interesting to watch 


the disappointment. What, it was said, are these 
strange, savage, grotesque invocations of the 
Storm-gods, the inspired strains of the ancient 


sages of India? Is this the wisdom of the East? 
Is this the primeval revelation? Even scholars 


of high reputation joined in the outcry, and my. 


friends hinted to me that they would not have 
wasted their life on such a book. 

Now, suppose a geologist had brought to light 
the bones of a fossil animal, dating from a period 
anterior to any in which traces of animal life had 
been discovered before, would any young lady 
venture to say by way of criticism, “ Yes, these 
bones are very curious, but they are not pretty!” 
Or suppose a new Egyptian statue had been dis- 
covered, belonging to a dynasty hitherto un- 
represented by any statues, would even a school- 
boy dare to say, “ Yes, it is very nice, but the 
Venus of Milo is nicer.” Or suppose an old MS. 
is brought to Europe, do we find fault with it be- 
cause it is not neatly printed? If a chemist 
discovers a new element, is he pitied because it is 
not gold? If a botanist writes on germs, has he 
to defend himself because he does not write on 
flowers? Why, it is simply because the Veda is 
so different from what it was expected to be, be- 
cause it is not like the Psalms, not like Pindar, not 
like the Bhagavadgité, it is because it stands 
alone, by itself, and reveals to us the earliest 
germs of religious thought, such as they really 
were; it is because it places before us a language, 
more primitive than any we knew before ; it is 
because its poetry is what you call savage, un- 
couth, stupid, horrible—it is for that very reason 
that it was worth while to dig and dig till the old 
buried city was recovered, showing us what man 
was, what we were, before we had reached the 
level of David, the level of Homer, the level of 
Zoroaster, showing us the very cradle of our 
thoughts, our words, and our deeds. J am not 
disappointed with the Veda, and I shall conclude 
my address with the last verses of the last hymn, 
which you have now in your hands,—verses 
which thousands of years ago may have been 
addressed to a similar meeting of Aryan students, 
and which are not inap iate to our own :— 

“Come together! 5 together! Let your 
minds be concordant—the gods by being concor- 
dant receive their share, one after the other. 
Their word is the same, their counsel is the same, 
their mind is the same, their thoughts are at one; 
I address to you the same word, I worship you 
with the same sacrifice. Let your endeavour be the 
same! Let your hearts be the same! Let your 
mind be the same, that it may go well with you.” 


We are compelled to postpone till next week 
our analysis of Professor Kiartin Haug’s paper on 
the Rig-Veda, as well as the other communica- 








tions to the Aryan section. In our next issue we 
shall also give an account of the proceedings in the 
Hamitic section, as well as a verbatim report of 
the addresses of Sir W. Elliot, Mr. Grant Duff, and 
Professor Owen, and the proceedings of the sections 
over which these gentlemen severally preside. 


To-day (Saturday) the members of the Congress 
dine with the Lord aver at the Mansion House. 








FINE ART. 


Att Paris has crowded this last fortnight to 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts to see M. Baudry’s 
fresco decorations for the new Opera House. On 
one day alone 3,000 persons were present, although 
the exhibition is not gratuitous. The paintings 
are seen under the greatest disadvantage. Being 
designed for the decoration of the curves of a 
va or arched ceiling, hanging as they are 
flat against a wall, the perspective is wonderfully 
distorted ; and the colouring, meant only for gas- 
light, is ill calculated for the rays of the sun, 
which pour into the room. The flesh tints appear 
brown, and the colours pale and inharmonious. 
The paintings also are seen too low, as compared 
with the position they are finally to occupy. The 
work is enormous, and has been the labour of eight 

ears—a labour of love, in part, for M. Baudry 

as executed considerably more than he agreed at 
the original estimate. The composition is most 
carefully conceived, as illustrating the powers of 
Poetry, Music, and Dancing. 

The central compartment of the ceiling repre- 
sents the sisters Melody and Harmony ascending 
to the spheres, with, on one side, Poetry carried 
away on a fiery Pegasus ; on the other, Fame with 
trumpet and laurel crown. Tragedy and Comedy 
occupy the two ovals of the ceiling. Tragedy, 
accompanied by Fear, Pity, and Anger, is attired 
in a novel costume copied from an ancient sar- 
cophagus. Comedy is amusing herself in casting 
her arrows at a Faun whom she is throwing down 
headlong in a most awkward manner. 

The subjects in the curves of the ceiling (vous- 
sures) consist of two large and ten cn | The 
principal is Parnassus, one of the best composi- 
tions of the whole; Apollo, with his attendant 
Hours, Muses, and Graces, The other, Poetry, 
with the great poets of antiquity, and the painters 
and sculptors whom their works have inspired. 

The other paintings are expressive of the various 
characteristics and effects of music and dancing. 
The assuasive power of music is symbolised in 
David soothing the melancholy of Saul, in Orpheus 
restoring Eurydice to life, and in the deep majestic 
strains of St. Cecilia on the organ. Martial music 
animates the warrior, the simple music of the 
syrinx is the solace of pastoral life, and the 
triumph of ideal over realistic music is exemplified 
in the punishment of Marsyas for having presumed 
to vie with the god of song and poetry. Dancing 
is represented under unpleas' aspects—the 
dance of Salome before Herod, the noisy dance 
of the priests of Cybele round the cradle of 
Jupiter, and the frantic dance of the Furies round 
the body of Orpheus. Evidently, the art is not in 
favour with the painter. 

Between each of these subjects are colossal 
figures of the Muses, above twelve feet high ; and 
one, Polyhymnia, as the least vivacious, is ex- 
cluded, there being only space for eight. Fight 
medallions of children illustrate the musical in- 
struments belonging to each country. Italy claims 
the violin, France the trumpet and fife, to Great 
Britain is assigned the Irish and the bagpipe. 

As we have before stated, M. Baudry’s works 
have been exhibited under every disadvantage. 

‘rieuds are clamorous in their praise, critics in 
finding fault. Their exhibition under such dis- 
advantages has been unfortunate for the painter ; 
but no doubt, when removed to the definite 
places assigned to them, his works will regain 
their true perspective, and assume their proper 
harmony of colouring. The whole is a grand 
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composition, and worthy of the edifice it is de- 
signed to embellish. 


Tue high praise given, in last week’s Builder, 
to Mr. “ Henry ” Ellis, of Rome, for his admirable 
drawing of Anthony and Cleopatra in Elysium, 
in the last number of Art, should have been be- 
stowed on Mr. “ Edwin” Ellis, who is the artist 
that drew this two-year-old sketch. He is the 
younger son of Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., 
the late President of the Philological Society ; 
and we regret to learn that he is suffering so 
greatly from the weakness left by an attack of 
diphtheria at Perugia, that he is unable to stand 
or paint. 


THe commission for the statue to Lamartine 
met a short time ago to examine the pooviemene 
of the models destined for competition. he 
Chronique reports that at the sight of one of these 
“un suffrage unanime s'est cones de l’assistance.” 
The models themselves will shortly be exhibited 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and prizes adjudged 
by a jury to the four best designs. The first will 
receive 3,000 fr., the second 2,000 fr., the third 
1,500 fr., and the fourth 1,000 fr. 


Tue Rappel states that MM. Monduit Béchet 
et Cie., who were charged with the restoration of 
the Colonne Vendéme, have nearly completed 
their difficult work, and that the column will 
probably be set up again in the course of the 
autumn. 

The Vendéme Column was not erected ac- 
cording to the original idea of Napoleon I. 
The first decree for its erection is dated October 
1, 1803, and is signed by the First Consul. 
By this decree we find that the design for 
the column was to be similar to that of Trajan 
at Rome, that it was to be ornamented with 108 
bronze figures representing the departments of the 
Republic, and surmounted by a pedestal adorned 
with olive leaves, on the top of which a statue of 
Charlemagne, the representative monarch of 
France, was to be placed. But all this was 
changed after the great victories of 1806. The 
column was then consecrated to the glory of the 
“Grande Armée,” and was cast from 1,200 cannon 
taken from the enemy, Napoleon I. taking the 
place of Charlemagne. He first ss in clas- 
sical costume, but before long the well-known 
figure of “ Le petit Caporal ” was set up. 


M. pe NrepEeRHOENSEN’s Mur de Tibére a Capri, 
a work that attracted much notice at the last 
Salon, has been bought by the French Govern- 
ment. 


MarsHat MacManon, during his recent official 
tour, visited the Church of Ste. Anne at Auray. 
This church, which is built entirely of granite, is 
one of the finest modern churches in France. M. 
Deperther, one of the architects of the Hétel de 
Ville of Paris, constructed it, and no expense has 
been deemed too great in its decoration. A 
colossal statue of Ste. Anne, designed by M. Fal- 
guiére, will shortly be placed, it is stated, in the 
tower—a statue that will weigh 40,000 kilo- 
grammes! Distinguished pilgrims to this church 
are requestéd to sign their names in a book kept 
for the purpose by the Abbé. The Maréchal, in 
compliance with this custom, signed his, says a 
French correspondent, after those of Na’ ion, 
Eugénie, and 
riciére ! 


rince Albert of Monaco and Lamo- 


In consequence of the t development in 
other cities of Germany of the special branches of 
industry, as watch and toy-making, of which 
Niirnberg at one time enjoyed if not the monopoly, 
at any rate the principal share, the Bavarian 
Government has determined, by the establishment 
ef more efficient local schools of art, to give the 
Niirnberg artisans the opportunity of recovering 
their lost prestige. Of late years the specialities 
of Niirnberg have been almost wholly cheap toys, 
playthings and fancy articles of inferior wey & 
in olden times, however, the reputation of the 





town was of a very different character, and there 
is scarcely an art collection in any part of Germany 
that is without evidence of the skill of the 
Niirnbergers of past ages. Every art connoisseur is 
familiar with the drinking cups, goblets, christening 
mugs, silverand gold plate, and ail the clocks, watches 
and other ingenious inventions for which the place 
was specially famed in the Middle Ages ; while in 
the city itself the memorials of its past artistic 
excellence and ingenuity meet one at every turn. 
In the present day, however, Niirnberg no longer 
gives evidence of artistic proficiency in any branch 
of industry, and it is to reawaken its lost sense of 
the beauty and the excellence of its old works of 
art, that the Government has opened new schools 
of art and an art museum, which is to be in con- 
nexion with the older local art schools. It is to 
be hoped that the fresh incentive given to artistic 
cullure in this ancient seat of German art may 
have the desired effect of reviving the higher 
forms of German art for which it was once so 
famous, and at the same time imparting some 
slight degree of taste and finish to the inferior 
branches of industry with which its name is now 
almost solely associated. 


Tae Chambre du Tribunal Civil have been 
lately called upon to decide an interesting ques- 
tion relative to the purchase of works of art. 
In January last Mdme. Aline Noél, a picture 
dealer, offered a painting on wood by Diaz for 
sale to M. Neuburger for 9,000 francs. Thinking 


‘the price exorbitant, M. Neuburger showed the 


picture to M. Duval, an “expert,” who valued it 
at from 2,500.to 3,000 francs. M. Neuburger 
urchased it at the latter price, with the right to 
dme. Noél of reclaiming it, if she had a higher 
offer within three days of the sale. The time 
passed, and M. Neuburger was about to hang the 
— in his gallery, when he received a visit 
rom the police, saying that an action was entered 
against Mdme. Noel for breach of trust, M. Wil- 
lems, the proprietor, having fixed the price ofsale at 
9,000 fr., and required of M. Neuburger the restitu- 
tion of the picture, without restoring to him the 
sum paid, and also demanding 3,000 francs interest 
and damages. M. Neuburger naturally resisted 
the demand, alleging he had neither lost nor 
stolen the picture, but had paid the full price at 
which it had been valued, but at the same time 
offered to give up the picture at the price he had 
aid for it. The Court decided in favour of 
1. Neuburger, who had shown good faith in the 
transaction, and declared that if M. Willems sought 
for reparation, it must be against Mdme. Noél, 
who had committed the breach of trust. 


M. Ep. Prerre has just discovered in the grotto 
of Gourdan (Haute-Garonne) a bone flute. The 
instrument has only two holes, perfectly round, 
and carefully worked, and is similar to those used 
by the people of Tehiti when visited by Captain 
Cook. A similar instrument, also with two holes, 
was found some time back by M. A. Villot, a 
naturalist of Grenoble, and given by him to the 
Statistical Society of the Isére. With such instru- 
ments it was only possible to produce four sounds, 
and, like the Japanese and Chinese who have only 
five notes in their gamut, the songs these instru- 
ments served to accompany must have been 
singularly monotonous and unmelodious. 


THERE has been discovered at the Castello di 
Malpaga, near Bergamo, a fresco which is attri- 
buted to Titian, representing the visit of Christian 
I., King of Denmark, in 1454, to the famous 
condottiere Bartolomeo Colleoni, who had retired 
and held his court there in his old age, after having 
successively served the Visconti against Venice, 
Venice against the Visconti, Milan against the 
Duke of Saxony, and Florence against the Duke of 
Urbino. 

THE excavations at Rome bring every day to 
light some new object of interest ; among the last 
is a magnificent bust in perfect condition of the 
Empress Plotina, wife of Trajan, which will be 
deposited in the Museum of the Capitol. 





——SSSSSIEN 
cates cae is 
werp, is presery 0 i 
by himself and his second wife Helena Froment. 
Also the will of Teniers. The archives, which 
only date from the memorable siege in 1585, by 
the Duke of Parma, are mostly kept enclosed in 
curious canvas They are now under course 

of arrangement in volumes. 


Amone the most remarkable objects in Chris- 
tofle’s fine collection in the Palais de 1’Industrie, 
are his reproductions of the copy made by Zécharie 
Astrue of the celebrated statue of St. Francis 
d’Assisi in the cathedral at Toledo, the master- 
piece of Alonzo Cano, the architect, sculptor, and 

ainter. This remarkable statue has been care- 

Hy preserved in one of the chapels, placed 
within the tower, and completely closed to the 
public, It formed of the secret treasure of 
the cathedral, and while other precious pieces are 
annually exposed at the religious fétes, this statue 
has long been entirely withdrawn from public 
view. It was only through special favour and by 
consent of the chapter, that Astruc was allowed to 
take a copy, which an official certificate of the 
dignitaries of the cathedral declares to be identical 
in every point of view. 

The saint is represented with his hands crossed 
under the ample folds of the habit of his order, 
his head enveloped in his cowl, his eyes upraised 
to heaven, the expression of his pallid features 
most sublime. His‘gown torn on the side of the 


heart shows a bleeding wound. Nothing can be 


finer than the delicate finish of the whole. 

MM. Christofle have reproduced the statue in 
painted wood exactly conformable to the original, 
and also in bronze enriched with coloured patines, 
and in marble. 


M. 1e Vicomre DE Cumont, the Minister of 
Public Instruction in France, and M. Caillaux, 
Minister of Public Works, lately made an official 
visit to the New Opera House, and reported that 
they were well satisfied with the progress of the 
works, a progress that permitted almost the certain 
assurance that the new Opera would be ready by 
the time announced, namely, the first day of 1879. 
The ministers afterwards visited the atelier of the 
scene-painters, and were shown various scenes 
from Faust, La Juive, Les Huguenots, and La 
Favorite, painted by MM. Rubé and Chaperon 
and other artists, whom the ministers warmly 
congratulated on the success of their work. The 
scene-painting of the new opera is said indeed to 
exceed all previous achievements in that style of 


A CONSIDERABLE difference of opinion prevails 
regarding the desirability of the proposed removal 
of the statue to Queen Anne, which stands in 
front of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Conservatives cry 
“ Let it stand!” Radicals, “Clear it away!” and 
the same vexed question is being ed in regard 
to very many other obstructive or ugly relics of 
the past. “If every succeeding generation is to 
sweep away the memorials raised by that which 
preceded it,” says a writer in the Builder, “ history 
will have no landmarks.” 








THE STAGE. 
“Lost IN LONDON” AT THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


As we were recently able to chronicle the re- 
appearance on the London stage of the real horse, 
we are now happy to add that the real carriage 
has in its turn arrived. Not that Mr. Watts 
Phillips’s drama, Lost in London, is solely depen- 
dent for success on this phenomenon. It teems 
with realities: real coal-mines, galleries, workings, 
pickaxes, safety-lamps, shafts, baskets ; real prima- 
donnas, pianos, chandeliers, sofas, street-lamps, 
snow; and no more grievous fault in this respect 
can be laid to the c of the dramatist than 
that the newspapers which are a source of wittr 
cism to one of the characters, bear a date of issue 
which, if genuine, throws the chronology of the 
play into hopeless confusion, This minuteness of 
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detail is the prominent feature of the drama. 
There are still a few English playwrights who, 
having created the of a don fvotman, 
having called him Blinker, and having made him 
a student of the pugilistic columns of sporting 
newspapers, would have been content to leave the 
audience to understand that he was also a lover of 
comic song and a proficient in the break-down 
dance. The realistic school puts no such strain on 
the imagination, but with aview to exactness causes 
an excellent comedian to sing verses of wretched 
doggrel and cut capers that would be creditable to 
a plantation negro. Interludes of this kind are 
also provided for the higher classes. The villain 
of the play gives a musical party at the house of 
his mistress, and invites persons of high distinc- 
tion to listen to the vocal cascades of an Italian 
singer; and it is scarcely necessary to add that 
the parts of the persons of high distinction are 
sustained by the celebrated Adelphi guests, who 
have taken advantage of the union under one 
management of the Princess's and Adelphi 
Theatres to enjoy a temporary change of scene. 
Their appearance caused lively satisfaction to the 
audience. And, indeed, there is no company of 
players in the world so skilled as these veterans in 
suddenly leaving ball-rooms when the evil per- 
sonages would talk apart, in suddenly returning 
when frantic rustics burst into the scene of gaiety 
and claim their ravished wives, or in vindicating 
the honour of outraged society in attitudes of 
astonishment and disgust. It will therefore be 
seen that Lost in London fulfils all the purposes of 
the class to which it belongs. The class is easily 
defined by the means which it employs. As tragic 
drama moves by terror and pity, so domestic 
drama moves by real carriages and comic songs. 

With this reference to the essential parts of the 
play we may pass to its accessories, which are the 
story, the dialogue, and the acting. The story 
conveys the lesson that in the country nature is 
pure, and in the town nature is adulterated ; that 
in the country alone are kind hearts and simple 
faith, and in the town nothing but rogues and 
seducers. Therefore the country folk held the 
town exceedingly cheap. The father of Job Arm- 
royd, the miner, had worked in the pit for sixty 
years, and should have known something of the 
world: and when he went to London he thought 
nothing of it. But the wife of Job Armroyd had 
not the experience of her father-in-law, and she 
had met a city gallant who said-that her face was 
engraven on his heart, and that an instant had 
riveted chains which an eternity could not break. 
So she fled with him, was followed by Job, and 
finally died under the shadow of the city which 
had been her ruin. The plot has not taxed the 
author's inventive powers very heavily; but 
the characters do credit to his application as 
a student of Dickens. The four ra rson- 
ages, Job Armroyd, Nelly Armroyd, Mr. Blinker, 
and Tiddy Dragglethorpe, are close imitations 
of Daniel Peggotty, Little Em’ly, Sam Weller, 
and Tilly Slowhoy; and it is curious that the 
four players who now enact these parts—Mr. 
Emery, Miss Lydia Foote, Mr. Belmore, and Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon—have shown themselves exactly 
suited to the original characters. It is right to 
add that the moral of the play, as well as its 
machinery, worked very smoothly. The spec- 
tators were particularly impressed with the ar- 
rangement of the basket and shaft of the mine. 
The art of sinking, whether in sentiment or coal- 
pits, is excellently illustrated by the drama. 





“THE TWO ORPHANS” AT THE OLYMPIC 
THEATRE. 


Tue French taste for melodramas of inordinate 
length is conspicuously shown whenever such 
leces as Le Juif Errant are performed at the 

éitre du Chatelet, Paris. Thither at six 
o'clock flock worthy tradesmen from Batignolles 
or Montmartre, each with his wife, child, and do- 
mestic servant—the father of the family to be 
‘egreeably stimulated by the machinations of 





wicked priests who aspire to the Papacy, the 
wife to suck oranges and crack nuts, the child to 
remark upon the dresses of ladies in the bal- 
cony, and the servant to weep for the widows and 
orphans whom the Jew always arrives in time to 
assist. The ordinary mind is sated in a few 
hours, goes out perchance to refresh itself, and 
returns after midnight to find the honest trades- 
man just beginning to simmer with excitement, 
his wife beginning to collect in small piles all that 
remains of the oranges and nuts, the child asleep 
in the servant's arms, the ecclesiastic still holding 
steadily before his eyes the example of the low- 
born Sixtus V., and the Jew still appearing at 
suitable moments, until at last wooden figures of 
angels blowing trumpets are swung across the 
stage, and a painted representation of the end of 
the world, by way of transformation scene, brings 
the play to a pious conclusion. Les Deux Orphe- 
lines is a melodrama of this class. It is a stu- 
pendous work composed in eight acts. It is writ- 
ten by two authors, and its contents are those of 
two ordinary dramas. It has two heroes, two 
heroines, two persecutors of innocence, two de- 
fenders of virtue, two counts, two marquesses, 
two confidential servants, and an inexhaustible 
supply of gendarmes, criminals, sisters of mercy, 
peasants, market-women, soldiers, and beggars. 
At present we are quite unable to criticise so vast 
a performance. We can only attempt to dis- 
entangle the mass of threads and thrums which is 
called the story. 


Two orphans from Normandy come to Paris a 
few years before the Revolution, and on their 
arrival are forcibly abducted. Henriette falls 
among fashionable villains, Louise among rogues 
of the commonest class. Henriette is carried to 
the Pavillon du Bel-air, the summer-palace of the 
Marquis de Presles, where she finds herself among 
dandies and courtesans, among ruffles and satins, 
powdered wigs and pigtails, gowns en fourreau lacé 
and sleeves en sabot, among the “ odours of the 
essence-pot, amber, musk, and bergamot ”—in one 
of those scenes, in short, where the French nobility 
of the period met for social intercourse and exchange 
of the “argot de petites canailles.” The blind 
Louise is less fortunate: she is kidnapped by a 
hag named La Frochard, and made to sing in the 
streets. After many -troubles the orphans are de- 
livered. Henriette finds a champion in the 
Chevalier de Vaudry, who kills the wicked mar- 
quis in a duel with swords, and Louise finds a 
champion in Pierre, the ~ son of La 
Frochard, who kills his wicked brother in a duel 
with knives. So far the tale is simple enough ; 
but MM. D’Ennery and Cormon have a number 
of melodramatic incidents to mix with this plain 
fare. Before the end of the play is reached the 
archives of the police have to disgorge secrets, 
countesses have to conceal mysteries of their early 
lives, counts have to discover them with the aid 
of spies, convicted prisoners have to be substituted 
for one another, warrants have to be issued and 
super signed, with much interesting matter of a 
ike nature. Nor is the local colouring neglected. 
There is a representation of the church of St. 
Martin, to which ladies are carried in sedan-chairs, 
that they may not expose “l’enbonpoint de leurs 
lumes aux inclémences de la saison pluvieuse.” 

ere is also a representation of the famous Sal 
triére prison, which a French historian has called 
“une Sodome de fureurs libertines, et d’effrénées 
violences.” But fortunately the dramatists have 
not thought fit to draw the veil from these 
horrors. 

The play has been translated into English by 
Mr. John Oxenford, and Miss Fowler, Miss Ern- 
stone, Mr. Neville, Mr. Anson, and Mr. Charles 
Sugden have appeared in it. The translation is 
vigorous, and the parts are consistently sustained. 
And the drama may be allowed to take place with 
M. Littré‘s dictionary as a standing protest against 
the charge of lite flimsiness on which French 
authors are continually indicted. 

WALTER MACLEANE. 





As a satire against English institutions and a 
representation of English manners, the French 
comic opera called Les Cent Vierges has not re- 
ceived the attention which it was entitled to ex- 
pect from this country. It is the history of 
ninety-eight wise virgins and of two foolish 
virgins. e English Admiralty having sent a 
hundred male colonists to people an uninhabited 
spot called the Green Isle had omitted a very 
necessary article from the cargo, and had therefore 
received a petition from the emigrants that they 
would send another detachment of colonists com- 
iene exclusively of women. The enlistment of a 

undred maidens had been ordered to take place at 
the “Royal George,” a river-side tavern near the 
London docks, where a band of mariners assembled 
to speed the parting crew with songs of “ Vive le 
gin, la biére, le scherry!” while the daughter of 
the ae sang the praises of porter “ pour 
accompagner le chester.” The ceremony was to 
be conducted by a police-constable, whose re- 
ception was a source of inordinate pride to the 
proprietor of the “ Royal George” and of rage to 
the proprietor of the neighbouring public-house : 
but despite the exertions of “his honour,” the 
number of damsels would have fallen short of the 
required number by two if the wives of the Duke 
Anatole de Quillenbois and M. Poulardot had not 
suddenly arrived from France and inscribed their 
names in the book which they believed to contain 
a visitor's list. Need we say that the distracted 
husbands followed them to the Green Isle on a 
barrel, and were fortunate enough to arrive before 
the English man-of-war; that toescape fromthe fury 
of the colonists, whose governor was Sir Jonathan 
Plupersonn, and whose officers were named 
Calsonn, Bitter, Moninor, Interlopp, Gropater, and 
Hosteball, they disguised themselvesas women; that 
they wonshe favour of Sir Plupersonn by addressing 
him familiarly as Sir Jonathan ; and thata revolt of 
the colonists finally restored them to their wives? 
The music of M. Lecocgq is in some places superior 
to that of La Fille de Madame Angot, and is 
always more popular than that of Giroflé-Girofla, 
but the composer turns his gift to very base uses 
when he sets to music the process of cooking an 
omelette. The burden of the English version by 
Mr. Reece, produced on Monday at the Gaiety 
Theatre, falls upon Miss Farren, Mr. J. G. Taylor, 
and Mr. Arthur Cecil. Miss Farren is the mer- 
riest actress on the stage, Mr. Taylor has a fund 
of quiet drollery that is peculiar to him, and Mr. 
Cecil sings with the taste of a musician. His fun 
is the fun that charmed us at the Gallery of Illus- 
tration. When the Duke Anatole discovers the 
departure of his wife there is an inimitable wild- 
ness in his gaze, which recalls the days when Mr. 
Cecil was wrecked ona desert island, with Mr. 
and Mrs. German Reid and Mr. Corney Grain, 
and kept his companions in subjection by the 
magic of his glass eye. 


Tue Vaudeville Theatre has returned to its old 
love The Two Roses, and has found the comed 
as fresh as during her former cowtship, We sh 
shortly have occasion to notice a performance b 
which Messrs, James and Thorne have fully justi- 
fied the claim of their theatre to be ranked among 
the few houses in London where the interests of 
true art are strictly regarded. 


‘Tue Lyceum Theatre will revive The Bells on 
Monday, September 28. Hamlet will be produced 
during the course of the season, with Mr. Henry 
Irving, Mr. Swinbourne, Mr. Chippendale, Mr. 
Compton, Miss Pauncefort, and Miss Isabel Bate- 
man in the principal parts. 


To-niaut Malle. Beatrice appears at the Hay- 
market Theatre in the English version of Nos 
Intimes ; and Miss Lydia Thompson at the Char- 
ing Cross Theatre, in an eras ona called Blue 
Beard, At the latter theatre the comedy of Mr, 
Burnand is postponed. 


MapaME CEteste will appear at the Adelphi 
Theatre on October 3, in The Green Bushes, 
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Tue Prince of Wales’ Theatre opens to-night, l 


and performs The School for Scandal for the 
109th time. 


Tue theatrical sensation of the last week in 
Paris seems to have been the cleaning and de- 
coration of the Théitre de !Ambigu-Comique, the 
former manager of which was oni for 
stinginess. An excellent comedy MM. Jules 
Adenis and Rostaing has been produced at this 
theatre, called L’Offcier de Fortune. Scribe’s 
comedy Une Chaine has been revived at the 
Théatre Francais, with M. Got, M. Coquelin, and 
Mdlle. Favart in the chief parts. The Théatre 
de la Renaissance has opened with a comic opera 
composed by M. Vasseur, and named La Famille 
Trowillat. The Théitre du Palais Royal has 
produced a comedy called Les Samedis de 
Madame. 








MUSIC. 


Tue prospectus of the coming series of Saturday 
Concerts at the Crystal Palace, which commences 
on October 10, has just been issued, and for the 
interest and variety of its promises fully sustains 
the reputation of previous years. Among the chief 
works announced for performance for the first 
time at these concerts, are Bach’s Church-Cantata 
“My spirit was in heaviness” (“Ich hatte viel 
Bekiimmerniss”) and his Suite in C major for 
orchestra, Handel’s Z’Allegro with Franz’s ad- 
ditional accompaniments, a selection from Schu- 
bert’s operetta Die Zwillingsbriider, Mendels- 
sohn’s 95th Psalm, Weber's “ Jubilee Cantata,” 
two symphonies by Haydn, an adagio and fugue 
for orchestra by Mozart, and the same composer's 
Violin Concerto in D, Spohr’s First Symphony, 
Joachim's Violin Concerto in G, Brahms’s Serenade 
in A for small orchestra, and the same composer's 
arrangement for full orchestra of his “ Hungarian 


Dances,” Wagner’s Faust overture, Liszt's Second - 
b ie) b] 


Piano Concerto, Rubinstein’s overture to Dimitri 
Donskoi, Raff’s Lenore symphony, Lachner’s Sixth 
Suite for orchestra, a new symphony in C by Sir 
Julius Benedict, Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s new violin 
concerto, Pierson’s overture to Romeo and Juliet, 
Mr. Alfred Holmes’s cantata Jeanne d’ Are, Sir F. 
Quseley's oratorio Hagar, and a selection from 
Sullivan’s Land and Sea, Such a prospectus is 
the more satisfactory as Mr. Manns and the 
directors of these admirable concerts are not, like 
our operatic tmpresarit, in the habit of making 
promises which they do not perform. In addition 
to the works enumerated above, many of the 
standard masterpieces of the great composers will 
be introduced into the programmes, and a most 
instructive and enjoyable series of concerts may 
fairly be anticipated. 


WE regret to have to announce the death of Mr. 
Papé, who for several years past has held the im- 

ortant post of first clarinet in the Crystal Palace 

and. He had been for a considerable time suf- 
fering from disease of the lungs; but till within 
a comparatively recent period was able to dis- 
charge his duties in the orchestra as usual. Asa 
performer on his instrument he had few if any 
superiors, whether as regards purity and beauty 
of tone or artistic finish of execution ; while in 
his personal relations he was esteemed and re- 
spected by all who had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. 


In supplementing our last week’s notice of the 
Gloucester Musical Festival, mention should be 
made of Canon Barry's sermon at the Friday 
evening's service which brought the proceedings 
to aclose. The continuance of the meetings of 
the Three Choirs in the present shape has been 
for some time under discussion, and it is under- 
stood that the authorities of Worcester are ver. 
desirous that they should approximate to their 
original plan, and be merely services, and not, as at 
present, performances of sacred music. Dr. Barry's 
sermon, advocating this view, has been described 
by one of our daily contemporaries as a “ clerical 





manifesto.” His two chief objections to the pre- 
sent form of the festivals were, first, that the 
meetings were originally established merely for 
the perfecting of the choral musie of the cathe- 
drals, and that their charitable objects were an 


| afterthought ; and, secondly, that it would be pos- 


sible to associate the performances with the ser- 
vices of the church—in the same way, presumably, 
as has reeently been done on various occasions in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. 
That public feeling, however, is opposed to such a 
change is apparent from the resolution unani- 
mously agreed to by the stewards of the present 
Festival, at a meeting held in the Chapter House 
on the Friday afternoon, which was couched in 
the following terms :—“ That, before separating, 
the stewards of the Gloucester Festival of 1874 
desire to express their regret at the general eur- 
rency of a rumour to the effect that the discon- 
tinuance of the meeting of the Three Choirs on 
its present footing has been seriously discussed by 
the authorities of the three cathedrals ; and to 
place on record their deliberate opinion that such a 
step would be fatal to the efficiency of the charity, 
that it would discourage the successful cultivation 
of sacred music, so much promoted by these 
annual festivals, and would deprive the local 
public of their only opportunity of hearing orato- 
rios, as interpreted by the highest artistic talent 
of the day.” A copy of this resolution was further 
ordered to be forwarded to the Dean and Chapter 
of each of the three cathedrals concerned; and it 
is to be hoped that the representations will have 
the Me ak effect. A word of acknowledgment 
is due, in conclusion, to Mr. F. W. Waller, the 
secretary to the stewards, and to the gentlemen as- 
sociated with him, for their courtesy and readiness 
to assist the members of the press. 

A sertes of letters, purporting to be written by 
Mendelssohn, is at present appearing in the 
columns of our contemporary, the Chor. Those 
which have already been published are, however, 
written in such a “jaunty” style, so different 
from Mendelssohn’s usual very gentlemanly manner 
of expression, that some curiosity is felt as to 
whether they are really genuine, or whether they 
have only been very badly translated. We must 
say that we regard them with considerable sus- 
picion, as reference is made in the very first letter 
to the “ Wedding March,” which was composed 
in 1842 or 1843, while Goethe died in 1832. We 
trust that Herr Heinrich von Meister, who has 
supplied the letters in question, will take an early 
opportunity of clearing up the doubts which not 
unnaturally exist. 

Guver’s Iphigénie en Tauride was revived last 
month at Munich, after being shelved for man 
years. The part of Pylades was sung by Herr Vogl. 

Two concerts are to take place at Sondershausen, 
on the 27th and 28th inst., for the benefit of the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund of the orchestra in 
that town. The programmes will be entirel 
selected from the works of Beethoven, and will 
include the overtures to Zeonove (No. 3), and to 
the Weithe des Hauses, the concerto in E flat, the 
triple concerto in C, the Kreutzer Sonata, and the 
Choral Symphony, besides various songs. 

Tue celebrated Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig 
are to be resumed early next month. The Signale 
states that Mr. Charles Hallé and Mdme. Norman- 
Neruda are engaged for the first concerts. 


Tue Continental Herald and Swiss Times states 
Mr. M. W. Whitney, the Poston basso, has re- 


ceived and —— an offer of an engagement of | 


six months at the Royal Albert Hall, London, for 
a series of oratorio and classical concerts under the 
directorship of Messrs, Barnby and Arthur Sullivan. 

We learn from the Pall Mall Gazette that a new 
distinction—the Order of the Lyre—for persons 
eminent in the musical and dramatic professions 
is, it is said, to be created in Germany. The Duke 
of Meiningen is also about to give a gold medal 
cc) a services in the causes of science 
and art, 





THE same paper states that Signor Verdi has 
ust obtained an injunction in the local court at 

ulogne to prevent the performance of his Messe 
without orchestral iments. The con- 
duetor proposed to give the Mass with an accom- 
paniment of four pianos, to which the composer 
strongly objected, and, finding remonstrances use- 
less, took legal proceedings. 

Tr also announces the death of a young Belgian 
composer of great promise, Willem de Moe, who 
in 1871 gained the Prix de Rome at the Conser- 
vatoire de Musique at Brussels. Herr de Moe was 
an experienced conductor, and directed one of the 
most famous of the Belgian choral societies, the 
“ Artisans Réunis.” He had composed several 
cantatas and symphonies, and had just completed 
an oratorio entitled The Seasons of Life. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Ir has been ascertained that extensive seams of 
coal of superior quality underly the steppe along 
the northern shore of the Sea of Azoff, and the 
Azoff ports appear to have a brilliant future before 
them as outlets for the commodity, as capital is 
now being invested in its extraction. Indeed, 
throughout the country embraced by the Dneiper 
and the Crimea, indications of similar coal have 
been discovered. 

THE comic opera by Johann Strauss, which is 
now in rehearsal at the Gaiety Theatre, will be 
entitled The Forty Thieves. It was originally 
brought out in Vienna at the Theater an der Wien 
(the cradle of Zauberfléte and Fidelio), in March 
or April, 1871, under the name of Indigo und die 
Vierzig Réuber. The opera was very successful, 
not only in Vienna, but in many towns in Austria 
and Germany, chiefly on account of its extremely 
pretty music. Some of the waltzes which form 
of it are already generally known in England. The 
original libretto, a fruit of the collaboration of 
about half-a-dozen renowned Viennese feuille- 
tonists, must undergo great changes, as it contains 
so much nonsense that in its present shape it 
sna scarcely be aceeptable to an English au- 

ence. 


M. Dumas’ play Le Demi-monde will be defi- 
oe at the Théitre Frangais, Paris, 
with M. Delaunay, M. Got, Mdme. Nathalie, 
Malle. Croizette, and Mdlle. Tholer in the princi- 
pal characters. 
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